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In THE SpEcTATOR of last week our London correspondent, 
speaking of Mr. Scott, late manager of the London and Stafford. 
shire, intimated that he left the country, deserting his family. 
This was grossly unjust to Mr. Scott, who, being unable to find 
employment in London, came to this city in search of a situa- 
tion, maintaining a regular correspondence with his wife. Mr. 
Scott is in destitute circumstances, and, we trust, will soon find 
lucrative employment. He has had thirteen years experience 
with a prominent English company, and we are confident he 
would be a valuable acquisition to any underwriter’s office. 





Tue telegraph announces that the body of an old resident of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., was recently found drowned in the canal at 
that place. As various persons held policies of insurance on 
his life, aggregating $70,000, there is a suspicion that the man 
was murdered. Speculative insurance has been the occasion of 
more foul deeds than ever the world will know, and it has been 
more than once demonstrated that the insurance gamblers will 
not scruple at murder to secure the money they gamble for. It 
is a reproach to the civilization of the age that Pennsylvania 
has refused to interpose the strong arm of the law to protect its 
citizens from these rapacious vampires. 





Tue Alliance Insurance Company, of Hamilton, according - 


to the last issued report of the Inspector of Insurance, of Oatario, 
for the year 1880, was organized in January, of that year, and 
has a paid-up capital of $12,570. Tu Spgcrator, from in- 
quiries made as to the company’s standing, has learned that the 
Alliance has crossed the Canadian border and is operating in 
the far Western States, where loose laws allow weak and irre- 
sponsible concerns to compete successfully with well-known, 
trustworthy companies. A large wholesale firm at Leadville, 
Colorado, writes to ascertain the company’s reputation in the 
East, stating that their insurance agent had placed them for 
fifteen hundred dollars in the Alliance, while he had written 
policies of smaller amounts in prominent companies of un- 
' doubted standing. The managers of this organization, whoever 
they may be, or whatever their reputation in Canada, are cer- 
tainly not bringing their company before the public of the 
United States, at least in an openhanded, aboveboard manner. 





Leaving out of consideration the Alliance’s recent birth, age not 
always being a criterion as to trustworthiness, the fact cannot 
be overlooked, that as long as the company does not show its 
face in the East, where the insurance laws and press would 
bring its standing into publicity, respectable underwriters must 
avoid connections with it, and the insuring public be warned 
against patronizing it. 





Tue address of President Dresser, at the recent meeting of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, was well 
received by the members, and certainly was an able effort, sug- 
gestive of much practical thought. Mr. Dresser has come to 
think, and with good reason, that fire insurance is now a pro- 
fession ; a business of probability and not of chance. He pays 
the National Board a high and only just tribute, too, in this con- 
nection, claiming that the experience tables retained as the 
most prominent feature of that Association, combining the expe- 
riences of the individual companies, have been of vast service 
in reducing the problem of insurance to a certainty, The Na- 
tional Board was the father of many organizations, which grew 
to recognize, through the results and example of the old board, 
the wisdom of associated effort. Through the influence of these 
associations much data is now obtainable, determining how 
many of a given number of any class of hazards will burn with- 
in a given time, and, although the problem has not been reduced 
to a definite certainty, Mr. Dresser argued that it has passed far 
beyond the bounds of guesswork ; and that fire underwriting now 
takes rank among the learned professions. At the beginning of 
his address, good advice was given as to the loss of time spent 
in the reading of formally prepared papers before the conven- 
tion. The President thought that more time should be allowed 
for the open and free discussion of the papers presented and 
such other topics as would naturally arise in the progress of the 
meeting. Every practical underwriter will agree with him that 
it is by this free interchange of thought and experience that new 
ideas of value are gained and erroneous ones corrected. We 
are sorry to note that this excellent advice was not thoroughly 
brought into actual practice, however. For when the only in- 
teresting discussion in the course of the meeting arose, the Pres- 
ident tried to check its progress, in order to save time for those 
identical formal addresses and essays which he referred to in 
the opening of his address. His efforts were in vain, however, 
against the arguments of one practical underwriter who success- 
fully contended that practical debate was an all-important matter 
to occupy the attention of the convention. On the ground of 
courtesy to the gentlemen who were waiting to deliver their ad- 
dresses, the President’s attempted action may not be altogether 
inexcusable, for no more polite or obliging presiding officer ever 
occupied the chair of the Association. If the announcement be 
true that Mr. Dresser, in order to devote himself exclusively to 
his law and abstract business, is about to retire from the repre- 
sentation of the companies he now has, his withdrawal will be 
greatly regretted by the underwriting fraternity. 





Tue Virginia State Board of Underwriters, thinking that an 
epoch has arrived in fire insurance history for co-operation in 
rates and the establishment of uniform practices, is urging com- 
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panies and agents to unite in forming local boards at places 
where they do not now exist, and seems to meet with some en- 
couragement in their efforts. An insurance revival, thanks to 


"the zeal of a few persistent workers, who never grew faint- 


hearted, even when demoralization was at its worst stage, in- 
creases in fervency. Although the State Board acts delicately 
in legislating rates at the outset, the Richmond local board tariff 
is recommended by it for adoption by the boards established or 
to be established, throughout the State, or, if not for adoption, 
at least for “‘ deriving suggestions.” The local boards could 
not certainly do better, unless by advancing rates even higher, 
than to accept and recommend Richmond rates. Richmond, 
whose fire protection is better than elsewhere in the State, has 
a tariff which should be the minimum for Virginia. 





WE presume we are indebted to S. Romney Anderson for a 
copy of a printed document to which his signature is appended, 
attacking Stephen English, editor of The Insurance Times. 
Mr. Anderson has recently attained some notoriety in the insur- 
ance profession, mainly through the efforts of Mr. English, and 
it is ungrateful in him to attempt to overturn the ladder by 
which he climbed to fame. Mr. Anderson was announced to 
have secured the American management of the American, Brit- 
ish and Colonial Insurance Company, an organization that, 
without having achieved a lawful existence, proclaimed its in- 
tention of doing business in this country and inviting American 
capitalists to share in its profits. As Mr. Anderson was then 
unknown, Mr. English hunted him up, and, in a letter addressed 
to the projectors of the A. B. and C. warned them that it would 
be suicidal to attempt to do business here with a manager so 
little known and of such limited experience. Mr. English fol- 
lowed the matter up with his usual persistency and vigor, giv- 
ing Mr. Anderson more prominence than he is ever likely to 
obtain by his own efforts. The result of the controversy is that 
the A. B. and C. is not yet organized, and Mr. Anderson is not 
its American manager. The pronunciamento he has issued 
against Mr. English is in bad taste and had better have been 
left unprinted; it betrays too clearly the writer’s disappointment 
and concedes to Mr. English precisely what that gentleman 
claimed, the fact that he was the cause of Mr. Anderson’s de- 
feat. Having fired his broadside, Mr. S. Romney Anderson 
will, doubtless, sink back into that oblivion whence the editor 
of The Times dragged him for a brief period. Mr. English has 
many peculiarities—he is a warm friend, a good hater, and is 
noted for his aggressiveness; we hope, however, he will take 
no notice of Mr. Anderson’s fusilade, lest he again brings him 
into prominence. Let him continue his quiet little brokerage 
business and shut your eyes to anything that smacks of “ under- 
ground ” connections. 





In Tue Spectator of last week we briefly announced the 
death of President James A. Garfield, which occurred at Long 
Branch on the night of the rgth inst. His body was conveyed 
to the Capitol at Washington, where it lay in state for two days, 
and was viewed by many thousands of persons. From Wash- 
ington, accompanied by the family of the deceased and the 
members of his Cabinet, it was conveyed to Cleveland, Ohio, for 





final interment. At Cleveland distinguished men, and military 
and civic bodies gathered from all sections of the country, to 
attend the funeral, which took place on Monday. Many Gov. 
ernors of States were present with their staffs, and men distin. 
guished at home and abroad in the arts and sciences, gathered 
there to pay the last tribute of respect to the dead President, 
whose superb manhood more than hisofficial honors, challenged 
their admiration and respect. Monday, the day of the funeral, 
was made a day of national fasting and prayer, and throughout 
the entire land it was most scrupulously observed as such, the 
people gathering in their respective churches and public halls 
to listen to discourses from eminent speakers appropriate to the 
occasion. The nation put on mourning for its dead ruler, and 
every heart was bowed down with grief. In city and hamlet 
every house was draped in mourning, the poor vieing with the 
wealthy in paying this tribute of respect to the memory of him 
all loved so well. In New York city the trappings of woe were 
notable for their profuseness and many of them for their ele- 
gance and artistic arrangement. While a majority of the places 
of business were draped with the material commonly used for 
such purpose, others were decorated with the more costly al- 
paca, black broadcloth or black velvet. Europe joined with 
America in showing respect for the memory of the dead Presi- 
dent, and several of the royal courts were ordered to wear 
mourning, while the masses of the people assembled and 
mingled their condolences with ours. Bells were tolled during 
the funeral ceremonies in the capitals of Europe as well as in 
every city and village of our own land. Never before in the 
history of the world has the death of a single individual called 
forth such universal mourning. Kings have died, and the natiou 
they had governed has given evidences of its sorrow, while neigh- 
boring rulers have transmitted their condolences in set phrases; 
but the death of President Garfield touched a sympathetic chord in 
the hearts of all men, and simultaneously their pent-up feelings 
found vent in spontaneous utterances of condolence, and in dis- 
playing those evidences of grief which are only prompted by 
a heartfelt and sincere sorrow. The career of President Gar- 
field was one that could not fail to win the approbation of every 
honest man, nor to stir to the quick the best impulses of a sym- 
pathetic manhood. Born in a lowly station, exposed in his 
youth to poverty and great privation, he had, by the inherent 
force of his manhood, pushed his way slowly but surely, on the 
battle-field and in the paths of statesmanship, from honor to 
honor, till finally the nation had crowned him with the highest 
in its gift. An honor richly won and honorably worn. When, 
after a few brief months of his Presidential career had passed, 
he was stricken down by an assassin’s bullet, the world stood 
astounded that one so honored, so deserving of love and rever- 
ence, so inoffensive, should have been selected as the victim of 
such a dastardly crime. For eighty days he lay upon a bed of 
suffering and torture, bravely and patiently bearing all with the 
courage of a martyr, and fearlessly and unflinchingly carrying 
on his great struggle with death. During all these weary days 
the nation sat by his bedside, watching anxiously every heart- 
throb, fearful lest unfavorable symptoms should be suddenly 
developed, and the uncomplaining President summoned away. 
In this mournful watch by his sickbed, all the world joined, and 
daily inquiries were flashed from the old world asking “‘ how 
fares it with the ruler of the new?” Hoping against hope the 
weary watch continued till, finally, a merciful Providence re- 
leased the President from his suffering, and he was dead. The 
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prayers of the nation, for reasons not comprehended by the 
finite mind, were denied, and our beloved chief was summoned 
tocommunion with the infinite. James A. Garfield is dead, 
and all men will cherish his memory as profoundly as they do 
the memories of Washington and Lincoln. 


* *% % 


The death of President Garfield made it necessary for Vice 
President Chester A. Arthur to take the oath of office as Presi- 
dent and to assume the duties of such office. This he did im- 
mediately on learning of President Garfield’s death, and his first 
official act was the issuing of a proclamation designating the day 
of the funeral of his predecessor as one of humiliation, fasting 
and prayer. All the Cabinet officers at once placed their resig- 
nation at his disposal, but he requested them to continue in 
office for the present. In a brief and feeling inaugural address 
the new President announced that he did not deem it necessary 
to convene Congress in special session, but subsequently 
called for a session of the Senate, to begin October 10. Up te 
the present writing there has been no indication that President 
Arthur contemplates any radical changes in the policy of the 
government, and there is little probabilit~ that such will be 
made. Some changes in the Cabinet will, doubtless, be effected 
at an early day. President Arthur is entitled to the privilege of 
selecting his own advisers, and the country, although well 
satisfied with the present cabinet, will acquiesce in any changes 
he may deem it advisable to make. But any radical change 
in the policy of the government would be undesirable, and is 
not called for. The business of the country is in a flourishing 
condition, the credit of the nation is established on a firm 
footing, prosperity beckons us on every hand, and peace and 
good will reign supreme. In many other countries an emer- 
gency necessitating such a sudden change of rulers, would have 
given birth to a revolution and deluged the land in blood; with 
us the change is eflected peacably and quietly, and but furnishes 
another notable illustration of the strength and stability of a re- 
publican form of government. 


FirEMEN and underwriters exist ostensibly for the same 
purpose, viz., the protection of the public from disastrous 
losses by fire. The firemen seek to prevent the losses, while 
the underwriters promise to pay for those that will inevitably 
occur. Both have much to learn in the prosecution of their 
business, and both have organized associations by means of 
which they seek enlightenment and co-operation. On September 
13, the Northwestern Association of Fire Underwriters as- 
sembled at Chicago for a three days’ convention, while, at the 
same time, and for the same period, the Chief Engineers of the 
fire departments of the country were assembled at Richmond. 
We have enjoyed the blessed privilege of reading the proceed- 
ings of both conventions, and we unhesitatingly declare that the 
proceedings of the latter are the most interesting of the two, 
and calculated to benefit the public to a far greater degree. 
The underwriters discussed, mainly, technical matters con- 
nected with their calling, and suggestions as to how it is possi- 
ble to make their business more profitable; the firemen dis- 
cussed the causes of fires, the dangerous methods of constructing 
buildings so much in vogue, the necessity for enforcing more 
stringent building laws, the best means of organizing to put out 





fires, the best apparatus to employ, modern inventions and 
devices that increase the fire hazard, etc. The firemen looked 
upon fires as public calamities, sapping the prosperity of the 
nation, endangering the lives of the people, and destroying the 
property of individuals; the underwriters regarded fires as 
necessary to impress upon propertyholders the importance of 
keeping insured. The firemen protest against modern archi- 
tecture as a rule, because it is incendiary in its character, and 
dangerous to the community; the underwriters ignore the 
welfare of the community in this respect, and only consider 
incendiary construction in its relation to rates. The firemen 
considered such questions as the best kind of roofing material 
to be used to protect buildings from fire; the best kind of sup- 
ports for floors; how fire walls should be constructed; the 
hazardous nature of elevator shafts; the dangers to be appre- 
hended from running the wires of electric lights promiscuously 
over the house-tops and into buildings, and many other, topics 
of special importance to the public, the solution of which is 
calculated to save many millions of property annually from 
destruction by fire. The prize essays listened to by the under- 
writers simply discussed matters of interest to them as a class. 
In short, the meeting of the chief engineers was in the interest 
of the public, while the meeting of the underwriters was in 
their own interests. This was more especially so on the occa- 
sion alluded to than we have ever noticed at any other gather- 
ing of underwriters. It shows that the rut in which they have 
been running is a good one to abandon. Their interests are 
identical with the interests of the public in the matter of fires, 
and all subjects pertaining thereto should be considered from 
the standpoint of the public good rather than from the selfish 
interest of the underwriter. The hazards of fire underwriting 
are increasing every day; modern construction is outrunning 
the possibilities of modern fire protection; fire proof buildings 
are no longer erected; cheap, flimsy, combustible structures 
have taken their places, adding greatly to the fire hazard and 
to the perils to life; the incentive to fire proof construction is 
lost, because underwriters take the risk. If the underwriters 
would co-operate wi‘h the firemen in their efforts to secure 
better building laws axa -heir rigid enforcement, a revolution 
in this respect would soon be realized. In discussing this 
question of hazardous construction, Chief Engineer Wood, of 
Syracuse, said that the underwriters were the greatest obstruc- 
tionists he found to the enforcement of the laws—because they 
were ready to insure any sort of a building for any amount at a 
very low rate. He said, further, that agents in Syracuse fre- 
quently insured property, got their premiums, and then came 
to him demanding that he, as fire marshal, should compel the 
owner of it to make it less hazardous. Several underwriters 
who were present heartily endorsed the speaker’s remarks. 
The experience of the past few years has shown that the 
business of fire underwriting has not been particularly lucra- 
tive. Losses have been heavy and rates have been low, 
while excessive competition has tended to mvke com- 
reckless as to. what kind of property they in- 
sured. A_ distinguished underwriter has placed it on 
record that fires are necessary to successful underwriting, 
but we opirie that insurance companies would be glad to see the 
number considerably reduced from what they have been of late 
years. If the losses could be reduced fifty per cent there would 
still be enough to keep up the demand for insurance, while the 
companies would find their margin for profit largely increased. 
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A united effort on the part of underwriters and firemen would 
undoubtedly contribute to reduce the fire hazard very materially 
by securing the adoption of better methods for preventing fires. 
The two conventions we have alluded to were important ones, 
and the reports of their proceedings can be read with profit by 
all persons who are interested in the subject of fire losses. 








ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


HE law to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs was 
recently passed by the legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey. A new era will now open on these portions of this 
benighted world. We shall be able presently to procure genuine 
ginger and pure pills. What this means those people only know 
who have suffered from the abominable adulterations which selfish 
and wicked men have practiced in connection with the articles 
named, and with others. This law, which is a direct result of 
the agitation of the subject by our esteemed contemporary, The 
Sanitary Engineer, in its competitive food adulteration prizes, 
which were awarded by experts appointed by the National 
Board of Trade, fills an otherwise lonely nook in the wilderness 
of legislation. The stomach and purses of an oppressed and 
long-suffering people already feel easier for its passage. We 
regret that New York and New Jersey only, among our glorious 
constellation of States, have as yet passed this law. But they 
all need it, and will all have it, just as soon as ever they get 
through with political jobbery, and find time to look after the 
interests of the people. The act provides for the proper punish- 
ment of all persons who shall offer for sale, manufacture, sell, 
or possess any article of adulterated food or drugs. It will be 
of interest to many people to know that when the law says 
‘“‘ food” it means drink also. If thoroughly enforced this statute 
is calculated to prove a blessing to all sorts of insurance com 
panies—fire, marine, accident and life. Most losses result from 
some loose screw in the human mind, producing ignorance, 
carelessness, mania or malice. The main spring of the human 
mind is the human stomach, which is also'the seat of the moral 
faculties and affections. Bad food, bad drinks, and frequent 
doses of bad physic, upset the digestion and drive people out of 
their heads. In this deplorable condition they commit blunders 
and crimes without end; deeds of which, under a normal 
operation of the gastric juices, and in the abs-nce of some vile 
brand of drug they would be incapable. No doubt, if the truth 
were fully known, it would appear that many a man has com- 
mitted arson owing to the arsenic in his confectionery, and quite 
as often men have slipped and broken a leg on account of some 
miserable intoxicating stuff having been mixed with the whole- 
some and invigorating whiskey they supposed themselves to 
have imbibed. Many ships have been wrecked at sea through 
the effect of the adulterated flour of which the captain’s pudding 
was made; causing that worthy officer for instance, to mistake 


. the coast of New Jersey for a flock of wild ducks, or to get the 


main to’gallant fo’castle confused in his mind with the royal 
port yard-arm, thus sending the vessel to bleach her bones on a 
lee shore. 

We need not go extensively into detail to illustrate a general 
fact, so well known and so thoroughly established. Wars have 
been started, armies defeated, governments overthrown, and 





theological systems of the most atrocious character set up, by 
a diseased state of the blood or a torpid liver, growing out of 
the consumption by great men of adulterated food or drinks, 
And when we consider that evenin these days of Christian light 
and honesty almost everything is covered by some sort of in- 
surance policy, and that all losses are felt ina greater or less 
degree by the insurance companies, it becomes at once apparent 
how vital an interest these corporations have in the working of 
the law we are discussing. It is in no spirit of levity that these 
remarks are made; the subject is much too grave for that. In 
Wilkie Collins’ “ Armadale,” Mr. Bashwood, the poor old 
steward of the Armadale estate at Thorpe Ambrose, resolves to 
procure a glass of gin at the tavern near the station because he 
knows that there he “shall get it good.” Tue Specrator 
counsels not the drinking of gin, but it is a comfort to think that, 
with the help of the food and drink adulteration law it may be 
possible in the States of New Jersey and New York to “ getit 
good,” if we should be impelled by stress of weather to go for 
it at all. And this, in commonwealths hitherto famous for the 
blighting qualities of the average “ crittur,’”’ will be indeed a 
sweet boon to their numerous inhabitants. We are aware—and 
confess with grief—* that we have not touched upon the pro- 
founder aspects of the great revolution which the labors of the 
engineer, and of its coterie of chemical, medical and pharma- 
cognostic friends, are certain to bring about, but, none the less 
do we tender them, on behalf of the insurance clans, a liberal 
dividend of thanks. The net profits of the law we are sure wili 
be something handsome ; and what is better they will not be in 
the pockets of the drug humbugs, the flour frauds, the grocer 
ghouls, nor the drink doctors. For which consummation— 
when, like Edison’s light, it, shall be ** perfected ””—the com- 
munities of New York and New Jersey will feel grateful to its 
promoters, and eat their meals and swallow their powders with 
a degree of satisfaction never experienced before. 











SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Ir may interest some of our readers to learn that the ‘‘ secret” organi- 
zation, known as the Western underwriters, met on the 24th inst. at : 
the International hotel at Niagara Falls. The place of meeting was at first 
designed to be in this city, but it-was finally decided to go to Niagara 
Falls. This was a wise decision, as it enabled the New York gentlemen, 
who wished to attend, to have a little picnic on their own account, whereas 
if the Western men had come here our city friends would have been out of 
pocket and out of time showing them the sights. At Niagara Falls, how- 
ever, in the presence of one of nature’s greatest wonders and the good 
provender of the hotel keepers, the assembled Western magnates ought to 
have resolved on mighty works for themselves and their posterity. 

*% % % 

PRosaBLy there is nothing more certain in the near future than that two 
or three of the smaller city companies, whose dwindling net surplus and 
reduced income mark them for speedy extinction, will quietly reinsure 
and retire. Their stockholders will be better off in a liquidation process 
than by a continuance of the foolish struggle. Their only other resource 
is amalgamation. One of these feebles is minus a president, and 
another minus a secretary. Why not roll these two feebles together and 
try the effect? We. presume it is perfectly well known that hints have 
gone out from even more than these—yea, from five or six offices—that 
the companies wil! reinsure provided their officers are secured fat berths. 
There is mention made of a Boston company whose business can be re- 
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insured whenever the chief officer can find an English company ready to 
take the business and himself in one gulp. When companies are simply 
kept alive in order that they may prepare for a decent death, they cease 
to be underwriting institutions, and are simply in the way of honest com- 
Their taking off should be speedy and sudden. 


* 
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TueERE is a scramble going on for the control of the Rockaway Beach 
Hotel fire insurance, not arnong the companies, however, but among the 
brokers. Last year there was a struggle to get it at three per cent, and 
nobody succeeded. After the receiver was appointed the order to insure 
went forth, and five per cent was paid. Even on this basis less than 
$200,000 was taken out. This year the new receiver says: “ Bring in your 
bids, gentlemen ;” agd thg bids are going in, and so are the bidders. 
But as the companies interested got five per cent, and none of them will 
abate one jot or tittle of the rate, and as other companies don’t want the 
risk at all, the circle of competition is very narrow. The end of it will be 
one of two results—the hotel will go for along time uninsured, or the 
broker who takes the contract at a penny under the former rates will lose 
the difference, unless in the meantime the companies should lose their 
heads and cut their rates. 


w # * 


THE demand for elevator insurance is getting lively again, and last 
Saturday the short rates of four per cent were offered for lines to carry the 
assured over four or five days. The companies who have taken annual 
policies at two per cent on the Pennsylvania elevator must feel pretty flat 
when offered as they are frequently short rates of three per cent. It is 
touch and go with the elevator men when they want insurance. As one 
of their brokers said the other day, ‘‘Whena grain man wants insurance 
he wants it like blazes, and no rate can stop him after the clock strikes 
four,” 

% x * 

A BROOKLYN merchant has issued a postal card - offering, emblazoned 
with the motto, ‘‘ bottom rates every time,” and then he quotes the bottom 
rates at eight cents per $100 on dwellings for one year, and eighteen fcr 
three years, and for frame, filled in with brick, dwellings twenty-five cents 
for one and fifty cents for three years and soon. This is not the plan 
usually followed in Brooklyn, It is customary there to remark that the 
regular rates are thus and so, but in this case a concession will be made 
and a far less sum accepted. Then the idea of eighteen cents for three 
years on a first-class dwelling! Why, man, it is robbery, with malice 
aforethought. There are a dozen offices in Brooklyn where three years’ 
insurance can be had for sixteen cents for three years, and subject to a 
rebate even on that low basis. The postal card plan won’t catch many 
flies, certainly not among the knowing ones; still we are inclined to 
award the banner to our sister city for low rates. 


* % % 


THERE is a steady demand now by the English and American companies 
for reinsurance contracts on baled cotton in the South, particularly at the 
leading Atlantic ports of shipment. We are informed that one of our 
smaller city companies has a contract by which it is given a third of all the 
cotton risks which may be assumed by one of its larger neighbors, not 
exceeding $5c00 in any one risk. This is regarded as a soft thing by the 
company which grants the reinsurance, and may be so in the end. But 
the insurance of cotton is one of the mysteries of underwriting at the 
present time. Companies which know that there is no profit in it, and 
have paid for their experience in the past, to the tune of many thousands, 
keep right on in the same old way. It is just so in other things, but the 
companies don’t confess it so willingly. They own up to their folly in 


cotton, 
*% % # 


ANOTHER trifling brewery loss is reported, a mere bagatelle, it is true, 
but just enough after all to remind the companies that there is danger lest 
asmall conflagration may develop into a big one. The insurance on 
brewery property in this city covers as much as $500,000 in a single risk 
in several cases, and a big brewery loss would cause much tribulation. 


* * * 
By degrees the companies are getting used to the idea that there is no 


Possibility of organizing an efficient tariff association in this city. Re- 
cently a conversation between three presidents who had been quite active 





in promoting the scheme so far as they could, when it was previously the 
subject of discussion, revealed the unanimous disposition on the part of 
the trio to attend no more meetings, serve on no more committees, and 
sign no more agreements until the malcontents have had their meeting 
and agreed upon something which they will stand by. There was a word 
for the course of the Williamsburg City, but the general talk was against 
any more plans. One of them informed us that there are not fires enough 
in New York to force the companies to a concert of action. ‘‘Give us a 
half-dozen $400,000 fires outside of the dry goods district and a couple of 
$2,000,000 fires in the district, and then perhaps we may get a tariff which 
eleven-twelfths of the companies will respect.” This was the sentiment, 
our informant told us, of about half the underwriters in New York, but 
they all thought it was an expensive reform. 


* *% * 


IT is nowrumored that a certain well-dressed agent who expects to make 
the acquaintance of the manager of the National, of Dublin, a few days 
hence, has begun to display sprigs of shamrock in his buttonhole, and is 
practising the use of a “ shillalah,” with a view of using it on his rivals. As 
the same gentlemen, not long ago, was an applicant for one of the numerous 
“German” companies which flourish in America, and got the credit of 
German blood, we wonder how the two styles, the German and the Celtic 
mix. It is all a slander, of course, but the deck-hands of the business 
will talk. 

eS % 7% 

WE regret to learn that J. Hugh Middleton, of the Standard Fire, of 
London, who is now in this city, sprained his ankle in landing from a 
coupé a few days ago, and was laid up at his hotel for several days. The 
accident was more painful than severe, and occurred at a moment when 
Mr. Middleton was contemplating a journey on the business of his office. 


* x % 


SoME time ago we noticed the case of the secretary of a popular city 
company, who is often spoken of as working himself into an early grave 
by his incessant personal manual labor. On the day of fasting and prayer 
appointed by the Governor, when every other office was closed, this gen- 
tleman was at his post as usual, and, as usual, hard at work. We pre- 
sume that it is superfluous to mention names. There is but one worker 
who answers this description in the city offices, and all our city readers 
know whom we mean, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


RICHMOND. 

The Lowness of the Fames River and Conseqguent Water Scarcity— The State Board 
of Virginia Acts—The Chief Engineers of Fire Departments Adjourn Aftera 
Harmonious Meeting—Firemen's Mutual Life Insurance Shown to Be Fallacious 
—Richmond's Need of a Building Inspector. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Tue oldest inhabitants concur in the statement that the “ noble Jeems” 
has not, for a half century at least, presented so small and insignificant 
appearance as for the past month, and the citizens and insurance com- 
panies have good cause for gratitude that we have emerged from this al- 
most unprecedented drought without any serious conflagration. At one 
time water was so scarce that hardly enough could be bought for family 
use, which condition of affairs justly excited the gravest apprehensions for 
the safety of the city in case of a large fire ; but the recent rains up the valley 
of the James river have allayed all anxiety of that kind, and we are happy 
now in the belief that the water famine of 1881 is at an end, though its 
effects will long be felt in the scarcity of farm products of every kind, and 
consequent absence of cash in the rural districts of the South and West. 

The committee of the Insurance State Board of Virginia, consisting of 
W. L. Cowardin, J. M. Otey, W. D. Rice, G. A. Davenport, and B. C. 
Wherry, Jr., of Richmond, and J. F, Slaughter, of Lynchburg, have issued 
an address to the underwriters and fire insurance agents of Virginia, inform- 
ing them of the agreement entered into between the companies doing 
business in this State, looking to a co-operation in rates aad practices, 
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which are to be brought under the supervision of the State board. Ac- 
companying the address is a printed copy of the agreement and the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Underwriters Association of Virginia, and also 
the rates adopted by the local board at Richmond. The committee 
earnestly calls upon all agents to unite in forming local boards for the es- 
tablishment of cordial co-operation in the adoption of such rates as will 
be fair and compensating, and the abolishment of undercutting rebates 
and other questionable means of obtaining business. As showing the im- 
perative necessity of better rates, attention is called to the fact that the 
losses by fire in Virginia last year amounted to over a million dollars, of 
which $753,000 was paid by the insurance companies, whose premium 
receipts were only $754,000, showing heavy losses to the companies after 
making allowances for commissions and expenses, The agreement is 
signed by about forty companies. 

The Ninth Annual Convention of Chief Fire Engineers assembled in the 
capital building in Richmond on the 13th inst., and adjourned to-day, after 
a very harmonious and profitable session. A committee appointed to re- 
port on the advisability of adopting a plan of mutual life insurance for 
firemen reported favorably on the scheme, but Chief McCool, of Potts- 
ville, Penn,, having profited by his experience and observations, very 
clearly and forcibly opposed the report of the committee, pointing out the 
faliacies of the system, and succeeded in defeating the scheme by an almost 
unanimous vote. Many topics of importance to firemen were ably discussed, 
and a careful perusal of their views would be of immense profit to build- 
ers and of great interest to insurance men. A rather unpleasant incident 
occurred on the evening when the Richmond department was about to 
pass in review before the assembled chiefs, which illustrates one of the 
faults in modern construction of buildings. An alarm of fire was turned 
in from a remote station, and the boys had occasion to display their 
promptness in getting on the scene. Instead of a fire, however, they 
found a large brick building in ruins, the roof of which had not been 
properly braced and had fallen, fercing the walls outwards and crushing to 
death several of the workmen. Richmond has been needing an inspector 
of buildings for many years. Perhaps the 1eaders of THE SPECTATOR will 
be surprised to learn that we have been without one. We hope that this 
occurrence will open the eyes of the authorities tothe necessity of such an 
officer, ard that they will act promptly in the matter. George D. Pleasants 
& Son have added the Rochester-German to their general agency list for 
Virginia. By the way, this is the only firm in Richmond not members of 
the board. Their friends say that they will come in soon, however, and 
sign the agreement of the Virginia Underwriters’ Association. 


RICHMOND, September 23, 1881. EITTEN. 





BOSTON. 

The Late George E. Foster's Successor—Mr. Bowker Better—Notes of Interest Touch- 
ing the Protective Department—Devonshire No Longer an Insurance Street— 
The Boston Company Which Would Like to Merge—Boston Fire Losses Encour- 
agingly Light. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


Tue death of George E. Foster is not likely to make any change in the 
firm of Foster & Scull. Mr. Bradley, who was a junior partner, has in the 
pastassisted Mr. Foster in the marine branch of the business, and is thought 
to be one of the ablest marine underwriters in Boston. He is a man of 
retiring disposition, and does not possess that happy faculty of making 
friends with all with whom he is thrown in contact, which was one of the 
chief virtues of the late Mr. Foster. If the business of the firm had to be 
established, this might prove something of a hindrance, but in its present 
condition it needs only that good judgment which Mr. Bradley amply pos- 
sesses. Mr. Foster’s income from his business was for years very large, 
and he was also fortunate in outside ventures. He was largely interested 
in the Western railroads, which have proved so prolific a source of profit 
t» many of cur Boston capitalists. 

It will probably please not a few of your readersto learn that Albert 
Bowker, the president of the North American Company, who has been 
dangerously ill for the last month, is now reported to be much better. 
Mr. Bowker would have proved to be a sad loss to the underwriting fra- 
ternity of this city, if his sickness had taken a fatal turn, There has been no 
gathering of underwriters of which he was not the life and centre, and it is 
consoling to know that we are not to be deprived of his companionship. 





The directors of the Protective Department have just been making one 
of their periodical inspections of the houses of the department. They 
took the men unawares, but found everything in perfect order. It is prob= 
able that a change will have to be made before a great while in house No, 
2, as the city proposes to widen one of the streets upon which it is sity. 
ated, cutting off, in so doing, a part of the house. Several new locations 
have been proposed, but it is probable that in the event of a change the 
new house will be near the corner of Washington street, and what is known 
as the Broadway Extension. This would enable the wagon to cover 
the residence part of the city, and at the same time to render good service 
in aiding the other wagon in the business sections. The department was 
never ina better condition than it now is, and tle | te addition to the 
house of company No. 1 of a billiard table, the gift of the local companies, 
has done not a little to make the men content to bear the ordeal of a much 
stricter discipline than was formerly enforced. 

By the removal of Freeman & Vinton, which they will soon make to 
their new quarters on Kilby street, Devonshire street will be almost 
wholly deprived of its underwriting interest. Seven years ago it was the 
centre of this business, all of the large agency firms and a number of the 
local companies being located there. At the first of the year there will 
only be left one company and one agency firm, and it is understood that 
the former of these will not long remain there. The cause of this change 
was the grasping character of the landlords, who simply drove the under- 
writers away by their excessive rents. 

There has been considerable curiosity to know which Boston company 
THE SPECTATOR referred to as being willing to sink its identity in a foreign 
corporation. Conj:cture has narrowed itself down to two companies, 
and with these I am inclined to believe that in one case the officers would 
not be in a position to make such a negotiation with profit to themselves, 
and in the other it is h.rd to see what reason they have for wishing to 
change their present positions, If Tne SpecTATOR would be a little more 
explicit on this subject, it would give relief to the minds of scores of its 
Boston readers. 

Fire losses continue small, and for three-quarters of the current year 
the losses within the municipal limits of Boston have been under twenty- 
five per cent of the premiums received for insuring property there during 
the same period. ° ee oe 


BosTon, September 24, 1881. 


CINCINNATI. 


Woodworkers’ Risks in Bad Odor—Some Heavy Losses in this Line—Major F. B. 
Day's New Charge—Death of Solon McElroy. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


So far this year woodworkers’ risks in this city have panned out disas- 
trously for the underwriters, and two more extensive fires in the same 
line, which occurred this week, will still further lessen confidence in busi 
ness embracing such hazards. On Wednesday last, 14, the box factory 
and planing mill of J. W. & T. S. Robinson were totally destroyed, and 
the surrounding buildings, with the exception of one. were with difficulty 
saved. The fire is supposed to have originated in the boiler-room. The 
structure was a three-story brick, with about fifty feet frontage. The 
principal loss to the firm is on the building and machinery, though a good 
deal of finished work was burned. The loss is roughly estimated at 
$25,coo. The cause of the conflagration has not yet been ascertained. 
About an hour after the breaking out of this fire, the picture-frame manu- 
factory of Messrs. Hunt, Holtzinger & Co., on Richmond street, was in 
flames. This was a large building of seven stories, and was entirely de- 
stroyed, together with the residence on the westside of the factory and the 
house on tie east. Considerable damage was also done to other sur- 
rounding property. The building was owned by the Cincinnati Coffin 
Company, whose factory was burned but a few weeks since. The seventh 
story was occupied by the company, and in this story the fire originated. 
The loss on the building is estimated at about $25,c00; loss on Coffin 
Company’s goods in seventh story about $6500; Hunt & Holizinger’s loss 
nearly $30,000. Robinson’s insurance was as follows: In Fire Associa- 
tion, British America and Western Assurance, $2000 each ; Imperial, of 
London, Royal, London and Lancashire, Merchants and Mechanics, City 
Insurance Company (Pittsburgh), Scottish Union & National, Liverpool 
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and London and Globe, Commerce, of Albany, Union, of Buffalo, and 
Buffalo-German, $1000 each ; total, $16,000. Coffin Company’s insurance 
—In North America, of Philadelphia, and Penn Fire, of Philadelphia, 
$400 oeach ; State of Pennsylvania, $20c0 ; American Fire, of Philadelphia, 
and Manufacturers, of Boston, $1500 each ; Lion, of London, Commercial 
Union, of London, Prescott, of Boston, $1000 each, and National, of 
Hartford, $500; total, $16,500. Hunt, Holtzinger & Co.’s insurance— 
In St. Paul, of Minnesota; Dayton, of Dayton ; Ohio, of Dayton; Republic, 
of N. Y.; Buffalo-German, People’s, of Newark; Orient, of Hartford; Lion, 
of England, and Commercial Union, of England, $1000 each ; total, $9000. 
Major J. B. Day has recently returned to Cincinnati, after nearly a year’s 
absence in Detroit, in which city he has during that time been stationed as 
general agent for the Masschusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

The Major now takes charge of the State of Kentucky, as general agent 
of the Washington Life, of New York, having his headquarters in this 
city. From the excellent record he possesses, as an insurance man, to- 
gether with the energy, experience, and ability for which he is so well 
known, a considerable accession of business to the Washington from his 
new field, may with safety be predicted. 

Solon McElroy, late general agent in Chicago, Ills., for the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company, of this city, died suddenly on the 14th in- 
stant, at his home. For several years before his appointment as above, 
he had represented the New York Life. His remains were forwarded to 
Cincinnati, and interred in Spring Grove cemetery. 

The following resolutions have been unanimously adopted by the life in- 
surance men of Chicago: 


Whereas, We have heard of the sudden death of Solon McElroy, late general 
manager of the Union Central Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati; and 
Whereas, We believe that in the death of Mr. McElroy the company which he 
represented has lost an energetic, capable, and efficient manager, the city has been 
deprived of the services of an enterprising and worthy citizen, the family of which 
he was the centre of an affectionate husband and tender and intellig<nt father ; 
therefore be it 
Resolved, That as agents representing and connected with the different life insur- 
ance companies in Chicago, as co-laborers and as friends of the decea ed, we 
sincerely mourn his early death ; and that we hereby tender to the deeply afflicted 
family our heartfelt sympathy in the hour of sorrow. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, together with the names of the agents 
of the different life insurance companies here convened, be forwarded to the dail 
apers of this city, to the insurance press, to the officers of the Union Central Life 
nsurance Company, of Cincinnati, and to the stricken family. 


CINCINNATI, September 17, 1881. RIADA. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Flour Mills. 


BELOW is given the essay of Ernest C. Johnson, of Michigan City, 
Ind., delivered before the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, on 
September 14. Though meriting full publication, so comprehensive a paper we 
cannot print inentirety. As presented here it is reduced something less than one- 
half and embraces a thorough statement of the fire hazard of the several methods 
of manutacturing flour, in detail; criticisms on the value and availability of auto- 
matic sprinklers in flour mills, as a means for prompt extinguishment of fires in 
their incipiency ; a new form of flour mill survey, developing the hazard as above 
described; a schedule of rates, showing a standard mill with basis rate for same, 
and the proper charge for the various systems of manufacture, and the consequent 
volume of machinery, and for variations in construction, including extra height, 
area, and absence of fire alarms and fire extinguishing apparatus. 


In most new, and especially in remodeled mills, there is an objectionable tend- 
ency to build high. The space required for the additional machinery of gradual 
milling is too often obtained by adding one or more stories in height, instead of 
covering more ground. The necessary volume ot machinery in the remodeled mill 
does not so often require additional space as the effort to increase the mill's capacity 
or output, which is almost invariably sought for at the same time. : 

Increasing the capacity of old mills, when remodeling, by additional height, is 
so common and objectionable, as to merit notice. Few mills are built strong 
enough to withstand the weight and strain of added stories, together with the in- 
creased load of machinery incident to modern milling. Competent jodges say 
that the quantity and weight of machinery necessary to maintain the old mills’ out- 
put, when changed to high milling, is fully doubled. Such mills have greatly in- 
creased their fire contingency, and should enlist the closest attention of the owner 
against accident, and the insurers of such should see that proper discriminations 
are made in fixing the rate. 

The chief aim, in building high, is to avoid re-elevating and spouting, by being 
able to feed down, from floor to floor; but the hazard of altitude more than offsets 
the say ed secured, and should be so discriminated bg by insurers, as to 
render low building an economy. It is extremely doub whether any economy 





is secured by building high, when the extra time and labor of supervision, the 
increased fire liability, and proper rate of premium are duly computed. High 
mills are more exposed to accidental causes, such as lightning, s; from remote 
fires, and, if frame, are liable to be racked by storms, so that the load of machinery 
and gvain, for they all have more or less stock in mill, produce dangerous friction 
from trembling. e proper suj sion of machinery is more apt to be neglected, 
when it requires so much climbing up and down. Increased length of elevators 
produces heavy draught on pulleys, and their sensitive t ndency to frictional fires, 
at the pulley-head is greatly increased. Once on fire, they are almost sure to baffle 
the best facilities, and be referred to the adjuster. 


The foundations of a flour mill should be such as will manently resist the 
weight and workings of the machinery, and a weight of st that might fill it to 
its utmost capacity. Central piers, though not exposed to frost, with independent 
and less substantial foundations, will not answer. They, and the chimneys, if any, 
must rest on solid masonry. 

A separate building for grain and flour storage is, unquestionably, best and 
cheapest, because it lessens the value exposed to the mill fire rate; but the reduc- 
tion it would secure, in the mill rate, would depend on the relative strength of the 
mill building for its work, as the chief result would be the removal of weight. 
Such a s orage building should be as nearly fire proof as possible, should be strictly 
fur storage and shipping, should have as little machinery in it as will handle its 
con‘ents, and should have the power transferred to it from the mill, in order to re- 
duce the fire rate to the lowest minimum possible. 

Wooden roofs are especially bad for flour mills, where so much dust, of various 
kinds, is liable to increase the sensitiveness to sparks from any source. Eave- 
spouting should be so arranged that the igniting of the dust, which often fills them, 
will not set fire to wooden cornice, roof-boards, or be drawn into the mill between 
the rafters. n 

A larger number of steam mills burn from faulty boiler houses ani defective 
stacks than should. Itis quite as important that the boiler house roof be fire proof 
inside as on outside. 

Iron stacks soon become defective, if they are not so in some respects, when 
erected, and shou'd pay more than the usual half of one per cent extra, because, 
in permanent improvemen s, they almost invariably indicate less safe and thorough 
construction generally. 

Lights in a mill, properly oH ay oe for even distribution of daylight, for general 

urposes, can be stationary globe lamps, of approved style, taking their ventilation 
rom outside the mill, and discharging the heated air through a series of alternating 
perforated plates, at least eight inches above the flame. The danger of a lamp is 
not so great at its top, as there is an upward current; but the draft must be 
thcroughly protected with a series of p rforated plates or Davy gauze. Movable 
lights must be enclosed in protected globes, and be ventilated by a series of 
~ cea plates, or Davy gauze, at bottom and top, and supplied with lard oil 
only. 

Among the incendiaries physical, the chief source of ignition in flour mills is from 
frictional heat. Incipient fires are more often discovered and extinguished in flour 
mi ls, than 1s generally known by underwriters. This research has brought out 
many instances of miniature explosions, friction fires, and peculiar starters, which 
were not only extinguished without s ecial damage, but which, for the good of the 
milling caus®, not less than for the seren'ty of insurers, were hidden under a bushel. 
We enj in millers not to let their lights shine, which, figuratively, is superfluous, 
and, practically, is now seconded by a motive of self-preservation. 

Millers are exceedingly non-committal in such matters, as well as to all causes 
and effects incident to their pursuit. This peculiarity of millers has developed two 
erroneous conclusions among insurers; first, that the origin of mill fires is mysteri- 
ously unascertainable; and, second, that nearly all ignitions prove fatal. 

The degree of care in the supervisioa of machinery is a vital element in the 
longevity of flour mills. Regardless of speed rate, there are few devices in the flour- 
mill that do not, in some degree, add to the fire contingency. Even hand tools 
may be displaced, and become the fire-producing means of some attending cause. 

nly a high grade of lard oil, sperm oil, and tallow, should be used for lubricat- 
ing. Te is not safe to depend on getting a reliable mineral oil. There is so much 
compounding of the same that it is difficult to dis'inguish good from bad. Re- 
cently fire commenced flying in every direction from a power pulley on line shaft ; 
the machinery was stopped, and, on examination, the bearing was not heated. 
The di.play was canal by flashing of poor quality of black oil. In flour mills a 
great mistake is made in employing men of inferior ability to oil machinery. The 
oiler should be a man of system, and understand all indications of improperly 
working gear, and of deficient oil. He should be a judge of oii from its actions in 
use. 

Experienced millers agree that elevators are the most prolific source of flour mill 
fires. 1. The chief point of danger from elevators is at the pulley head. ‘The con- 
fined space under the pulley, and between it and the cross, or strut board, fills up 
with dust and various materials, and keeps accumulating, if not removed, until the 
pr ssure and friction of the pulley face upon it produces ignition. 2. Elevator legs 
stand nearly vertical, and, of course, maintain the height originally — them, 
while other mill timbers, joists, &c., shrink, crosswise of the grain, settling the line 
shafting, and often letting the under face of the pulleys down onto this strut board. 
In this position, wooden pulleys have been found, in chop elevators, by friction of 
face, to have cut entirely through hard inch popiar, wearing away the nails, which 
secure the side boards, equally sm»oth. These boards have been found charred 
where the frictional fire, tor want of vent, hai expired. 3. Elevators often clog, 
and the running pulley, in the stationary belt, alone poy roduces frictional 
heat and sometimes starts a fire. It is sure to do so, ifthe belt isco'ton; even 
leather belting has been fou id birned off, and head boards charred, from this 
source, 4. The pulley sometimesis untrue, and, by triction against the side boards, 
has been known to cause fire. 5. With this concealed space full of fine dust, which 
it rapidly collects, with the pulley face bearing on the strut board, or, equally bad, 
on this compressed acc.mulati>n of material beneath, and the face of the pulley 
running in the clogged belt on top side, or the pulley ruaning against side boards, 
will produce frictional heat with intense rapidity ; and, although the centre revolu- 
tions are simply 40 per minute, only a few minutes are required for the face, run- 
ning 300 feet a minute, to start a fire.—Elevators, for handling grain exclusively, 
may be successfully run at double this speed, or have a face motion of 600 feet per 
minute, which may be accomplished on the same shatt with a larger pulley; as 
grain is more easily delivered from the cups than chop, or mill product.—6. Fire, 
at this point, may linger for many hours before breaking out. I s location prevents 
ready detection, and, once fairly started, has great destructive advantage. 7. A 
prominent mill-wright, of — 7 y- says that he has found side boards, on 

i soa by the friction of the belt and cups; 


pulley heads, worn almost enti 
and also many instances where friction: had started and smothered out. 


8. The strut boards should be given sufficient inclination, from the up spout to 
the down spout, so that material, falling on it, will rua to the lower side and pass 
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into the down spout, through’a hole made for that purpose. This arrangement 
will also ventilate the pulley. 

9. The pulley should be iron, with the face slightly raised in the centre, so as to 
draw the belt centrally. 1o. It should also have a beveled shear, on each edge of 
face, like flange of a car wheel, to keep belt and cups from contact with sides of 
spouts and head. It should be enough wider at outer edges of the shear flange, to 
carry over any dislodged material. hese two precautions will prove a great pro- 
tection and should be insisted on everywhere, as the old dangerous style is almost 
universally used in all elevator heads. Elevators, like spouting, there being so 
many in flour mills, have proved great obstacles in the way of extinguishing fires; 
besides facilitating is rapid spread. An effectual remedy for the same will be 
named later. 

11. Elevator boots are sources of considerable hazard, chiefly from strings and 
other refuse getting wound around the lower pulley, binding, and producing fric- 
tional fires. Numerous fires have started in smaller mills, from this source, where 
grain is handled more in bags. All elevator boots need care, and would be safer 
— of metal. 

The fire contingencies of the usual mill-s‘one system are better understood 
by millers generally than any other cause, and rank among the chief sources 
of mill fires. 1. Any me allic substance; between the burrs, will not only strike off 
sparks, but will become red-hot before it is let go at theskirt. 2. Danger from this 
source is not particularly reduced in high grinding, without magnets, because the 
burrs, running dry, would still strike fire; and any hard substance, passed between 
them, would produce the same result, by bringing one side of runner in contact 
with the bedstone. 3. The centre speed of mill stones, in high milling, is reduced 
to from 120 to 150 turas, but this rate will give a surface speed of about 1600 feet 
per minute, at the runner's skirt. 4. The necessity of a more perfect tram and 
running balance, in modern burr milling, and the setting of the runner higher, and 
reducing the temperature of the chop to about 500 higher than the mill atmos- 
phere, may somewhat reduce the contingency of fire trom frictional sparks; but 
the possibilities from increased number of operations, on the same amount of grain, 
will fully offset it. 

5. Automatic tell tale bells, attached to all feed spouts, should be indispensable, 
especially, as so much regrinding increases the tendency to clog. 

6. While the chief object of using the mi'l-stone exhaust is to grind cooler, a 
proper torm ot it will greatly reduce the danger from frictional fire, but improper 
styles have been prolific aids to explosions therefrom. 7. Any style of mill-stone 
exhaus’, that does not condense the dust at the s‘ones, but blows it through a spout 
into a dus’-house inside of the mi!l, increases the danger of explosions and should 
not be tolerated. 8. Numerous explosions have been promoted by this style of 
exhaust. Prominent among them were the Tradestone mills. 9. The Behrn's 
mill-stone exhaust, with a m :tal, spiral, automatic drop for the chop, and exhausting 
outside the building, is the p-oper style, and has no objectional features. Io. 
Several cases are instanced, where frictional fire, inside the curb, entirely destroyed 
the dust screens of Behrn’s exhaust, without communicating the fire to any other 

11. Any style of exhaust, that does not carry dust through its conduits, that 
discharges the air outside the mill, and provides. an automatic cut-off to smother 
sparks in the chop delivery, is reasonably safe. Mr. Gustav Behrns, a civil engi- 
neer of Lubeck, Germany, who has made flour mill explosions a special study, 
speaks as fullows of the danger from mill-stone sparks: ‘‘ Through a series of ob- 
servations, made wide and near, extending over the four years of time, and embrac- 
ing over athousand runs of burrs, the writer found that in one ear for every I22 run 
of burrs at work, one run of burrs, on an average, will afford a practical illustration 
of the ability of these sparks to accomplish destruction.” 

12. Automatic mill-stone lifts, as a precaution, are noteworthy. 13. Fruin's is 
a simple device and cumberless; when set, if the burrs run dry from any cause, 
the c-rds, weights and lever attachments to the lighter rod under the floor, raise 
the runner and divert the certain dangers of this condition. They are said to be 
efficient safeguards, and their use should be encouraged. 

There are two leading mill systems, both being introduced as fast as they can be 
produced—the Stevens and Grays. 1. Both are successful, but each possesses a 
special advantage over the other at certain points of reduction, and the combina- 
tion of the two is desirable. 2. Stevens’ rolls on the first two, and Gray's on the 
— three reductions, with Stevens’ rolls for cleaning the bran, gives the best re- 
sults. 

Bolting chests are chiefly augmentative, and still, numerous accidents from ig- 
nition of dust have occurred from use of open and improperly protected ligh’s 
during their supervision. The known result of some of these was simply to singe 
S miller’s hair, knock him off the step-ladder, or flash and expire from concussion 
of air. 

A remarkable instance occurred in a Cleveland mill. The fire filled the entire 
bolt, and was extinguished only by thoughtfully breaking the upright bolt power 
shaft, stopping the reels, and beating the fire out with brooms; the fire had ex- 
tended to the dusty, cobwebbed beams. A miller, in the same city, tried to insert 
an open light into a bolting chest of a large mill; he had strength enough left to 
crawl out, but bad not the courage to tell the adjusters, much less his employers, 
how the fire started. Perhaps he did not wish to expose the hazard of such action. 

Bolting chests should have glass plates, at ends and sides, through which to ob- 
serve the operation without opening, and provided with tight fitting slides on in- 
side, to remove the dust, and to take their place in case the glass is broken. They 
should be placed with gear ends towards the best light, and so banked above each 
other, as will simplify their supervision, and concentrate their possible oil d ippings 
and dust. Belt gear is preferable, because there is less greasy waste from it, and 
the danger of frictional sparks from bound wheels is removed. 

Purifiers of endless number and variation are in the market, and more coming. 

Imperfect exhaust conduits, from purifiers, sometimes deposit quantities of dust 
on the machine and in the mill. This is liable to absorb oil, and, if put into feed 
or stock bins, is exceedingly apt to produce spontaneous combustion. Fully a half 
bushel of product was recently seen on top of a purifier around a defective joint of 
its exhaust spout; also a quantity of same on the floor, with a puddle of oil in it. 
It was removed, but not to the stock bin. Purifi rs need scrutinizing care, should 
be concentrated on the main bol ing floor, if possible, for convenience of supervi- 
sion, and for c eanliness generally. 

Exhaust and blast fans, of large size, for collecting and condensing dust from 
many machines, are speeded from 1000 upwards; the resistance of air in such 
produce a heavy draught on their bearings, and they must have proper and frequent 
attention. 

The dust house should be outside the mill, with a solid wall on the mill side, 
even when dust from reducing machinery, is not discharged into it. A dust house 
in the mill, with direct exhaust into it from the burrs, renders the property uninsur- 
able at any obtainable rate. There are some averaged sized mills, that have a 
dust room of canvass sides in mill attic; it is a mystery that such are insured at all. 
All equally dangerous devices should be so discriminated against, by rate, as to 
remove them, 





The mill owner may often be ignorant of the extreme danger of such fire-tra; S: 
his interest is to put dollars in his pocket, that of insurers, to avert danger aij 
ignition; therefore, the surest argument against defects must be a discriminatin 
tariff, invariably collected if deficiencies are not corrected, or declination of the 
tisk. Many disastrous fires have been averted by dust houses being outside the 
mills, the most recent being that of the Camp Spring Mill at St. Louis. If neces- 
sary, a lightly constructed dust house, with substantial base, may be made approxi- 
mately safe on top of mill building. 

If dust rooms must be made inside the mill, then choose the compartment 
or dust arrester style, with heavy and substantial internal walls, and built against 
outside openings of the same or nearly equal width, covered only by light iron- 
clad material, which may be easily blown outward without weakening the mill 
struc ure. 

Explosions have received a disproportionate attention and concern among in- 
surers, when the number of destructive fires is compared with others unattended 
by them. Fatal explosions are not of such frequent occurrence as to overshadow 
other contingencies. It is not the number, but the size of mill fires, augmented by 
explosions, that have hurt insurers, and made them sensitive on this point. How- 
ever, this investigation discovers that the number of mill explosions which prove 
fatal enough to attract attention, or become public, do not exceed twenty per cent 
of those that occur. 

That mill dust of all kinds will explode, in air contact with flame, is an undeni- 
able fact ; but the evidence that flour dust possesses the destructive power attribu 
ted to it, is not conclusive. There have been many explosions, where there was 
detached and agitated dust enough present, to have en'irely annihilated the premi- 
ses in which they occurred, had there been any such force in flour dust alone. The 
difference in the effect of various explosions of flour dust, as compared with that 
experienced in ‘‘ Washburn A,” shows that there must have been an element 
present in that mill which was absent from the others. Nothing less will account 
for the wide difference in results from a supposed unit. 

It is a noticeable fact, that the most destructive flour mill explosions have oc- 
curred in water-power mills, and have been equally as devastating to portions 
where mill dust could not have aided expansion, as they were in the dust accumu- 
lating portions. In ‘‘ Washburn A,” the very foundations were moved at the 
base on the solid rock, two floors below existing mill dust. Had the immense ex- 
pansion come entirely from dust combustion above, it would have crushed, instead 
of spreading, the lower abutments. Mé£ll dust, in this instance, must have been 
supplemented by a combination of carburretted hydrogen, or, possibly, by fire 
damp. While hydrogen gas is produced mapcianioae, by forcing steam through 
metallic compounds under extreme heat, ‘‘firedamp"’ na‘urally forms in moist, 
unventilated atmospheres. Fire damp is nothing but carburretted hydrogen gas, 
showing that hydrogen may be freed from water by a process of nature, unat- 
t-nded by heat. The inflammable element of petroleum and its products is hy- 
drogen. Naphtha consists of equal parts—hydrogen and carbon. The theory 
proposed is that the fiction on the water of two 48-inch turbine wheels, under a 
40 foot head, discharging 77,600 gallons per minute, and furrisbing 600 effective 
liorse power in the race, under ‘‘ Mill A’s"’ 30 foot basement, may have produced 
either hydrogen or fire damp, in such quantities, as to be forced up into the mill 
and there changed tu hydrogen gas. In short, that hydrogen was produced, and 
being naturally over 14 times lighter than common air, passed up through the mill, 
and became propely carbutted, by combining with the elements incident to flour 
milling, and was the chief destructive element in that explosion. 

It is stated by a person familiar with the scene, that flame was communicated 
through the water way underneath to the ‘‘ Diamond"’ and ‘‘ Humboldt” Mills 
almost instantaneously, causing, in proportion, equally terrific destrucion. If 
this is the fact as to fire contact, then fire damp, or carburetted hydrogen, must 
have been an attending agent in those explosions which proved totally destructive. 

Vindicative argument cannot be made here, but simply suggestive. Hydrogen's 
subtle, colorless, tasteless, and inodorous nature rendered its detection impossible. 
Its most violent effects are produced by a mixture of two volumes of hydrogen to 
one volume of oxygen. 

Spontaneous combustion has not yet been charged with its share of flour mill 
fires; and has not been sufficiently guarded against. An able writer recently 
stated that 87 per cent of the flour mill fires ia this field, during four years and 
seven months, occurred at night; and called for sciential scrutiny of such as broke 
out beyond two hours after closing mill. Investigation of both American and 
foreign mill fire reports, prove that per cent to be nearly an average ; though prob- 
ably 90 per cent would not be excessive, with a majority occurring from 5 to 24 
hours after closing the mill. This excessive night burning can be quite largely 
accounted for in two insufficiently considered and exceedingly ignitious sources. 
As stated above, from smouldering fire under the pulley in an elevator head. 
From spontaneous combustion in mill dust, smut, or product, from one of the sev- 
eral causes incidental. Among the known causes of such ignitions is dampness 
and mill grease in smut, dust, bran, middlings, shipping stuff, and mill sweepings. 
The liability of grease from mill gearing, unnoticed dust balls formed by oil drops, 
or dampness, in product of all kinds to.neat and ignite voluntarily, render mill 
sweepings and mill dustings exceeding'y perilous. These should always be re- 
moved from the mill, and never put in feed bins. 

A four-inch metal tube, run from basement to top of mull, with a covered flat 
funnel entry to it on each floor, would be a labor-saving device, through which to 
send sweepings to a metal dust truck in basement, so connected that dust will not 
escape while using. _By this means, sweepings can be disposed of without the 
usual attending nuisance. 

There is no fire contingency, of commensurate existence, that is so difficult 
to establish a belief in generally, as that of the prevalence of spontaneous combus- 
tion. Incendiaries that are often seen in action are early admitted and pro- 
vided against ; but such as are induced by molecular changes, reactions, and elect- 
ive affinity, to which the night season is especially conducive, are less believed, 
and more nearly approximate unknown hazard, than others, because only the 
results are discovered. 

To be warned by the experience and ‘calamities of others, and thereby avert 
danger, is better than experience itself in such matter. However, in the absence 
of faith in such contingencies, thanks to inventive genius, there are provided 
efficient automatic detectors, and ignipotent devices; if millers will adopt these, 
of approved form and number, insurers can safely afford to excuse their unbelief. 

The Parmelee automatic sprinkler bas been used over four years in Eastern 
factories, andits great value, as a detective and extinguisher, has been successfully 
demonstrated. This device, or some style equally effective, fusing at not more 
than 160 degrees heat, is entirely practical in flour mills. It would have three 
special advantages, which are exceedingly impo tant in this connection, that 
operating on the fire while it is controllable, that of lessening the fears of mill hands 
and enlisting their presence and assistance, and that of preventing the delicate and 
water-sensitive machinery from unnecessary damage, incident to using water In 
larger volume and over unnecessary surface. Besides being distributed, as usual, 
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to cover the entire ceiling, there should be a sprinkler head, inserted in 
the top of cleaning machines, in the heads ot all elevators, and in the upper ends 
of all spouting, to control any fire passing up them. In this connection, they would 
oints, which have added much to the spreading and the fatality of mill fires. 
Each millstone curb should have a sprinkler head inserted in it, and also the bolt- 
ing chests, purifiers, grading reels, and all o'her enclosed machines, dust houses, 
stock bins, and other enclosures generally. There is an automatic alarm in con- 
nection, which wou'd indicate a fire, or undue heat, at any point in the mill. 

This device, properly applied, would reduce the number of destructive fires, 
from physical causes to a minimum, and, eventually schedule a much lower rate of 

remium for all mills using them. They should be advocated as to the interest of 
allconcerned. There are no extinguishing devices now used, which have actually 
shown efficiency, meriting the consideration allowed by insurers for their presence 
in flour mills. Miller's Associations will advance their general interests, by edvo- 
cating and encouraging the universal adoption of some efficient automatic fire 
finder and extinguisher. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, President of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, in his address delivered to the convention of chief engineers 
of the fire departments of the United States, September 14, 1880, , said: ‘‘ The 
Parmelee automatic sprinkler is the most effective instrument for extinguishing fires 
that there is in existence to-day.” 

There are six, rose head, automatic fire extinguishers, ‘‘ the Parmelee,” the 
Standard,” ‘‘ the Hub,” ‘‘the Burritt,’’ ‘‘ the Granger,”’ and ‘‘ the Bishop." These 
were all tested at the instance of several Boston underwriters on June 4th and g h; 
at Chelsea, Mass., and all showed good results. Mr. Parmelee has announced 
that the others are infringements on his patent. (For full description, address 
« Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Company, Providence, R. I.’’) 

Rates on flouring mils, probably more than on any other class, have for 
years been clearly inadequate. The chief thing needed, in the way of a fluur mill 
tariff at present, is a general advance on all classes, and especially on water power, 
where the difference of hazard seems to be less in proportion than the rates have 
contemplated. ‘The endless combinations possible in the application of the various 
systems in modern milling, render this class of hazards most difficult to rate justly. 
Mills of the same size, height, number of reduction machines, and capacity, differ 
in volume of machinery from twenty-five to fifty per cent. In one sense, each de- 
vice increases the hazard; but it cannot be computed on the basis that twice the 
number doubles the risk. The hazard from certain machines may be increased, as 
the number is reduced; that is, if machinery for certain purposes has “to be 
crowded, in order to do the necessary work required of that department, the con- 
tingencies of two thus employed machines may be greater than ten normally used. 
Difference in the quality of wheat often require a disproportionate treatment from 
certain devices. A mill of average run and capacity may impose so many duties 
upon its operatives, as to prevent the supervision necessary to safety ; while a large 
mill, of ten fold capacity, may employ experts in the various departments, 
with duties so centralized and familiar, as to render the liability of fire occurrence 
vastly less in proportion. It must be apparent to those familiar with gradual mill- 
ing that, while a general advance of rates is necessary to cover increased risk, an 
inflexible schedule cannot be devised which will secure an equitable tariff, when 
specifically applied ; that an advisory committee, or a mill expert is almost indis- 
pensable to secure strict justice to all concerned. 

Standard Mill.—Mili building—substantial brick or stone, framework heavy and 
solid, cross-beams resting on strengthened ledges, ard all joists resting on wall 
ledges ; substantial roof of slate, metal, or composition; all internal wood work 
suriaced, or ceiled, kept thoroughly clean, and the sweepings removed from mill ; 
all machinery accessible, well lighted and ventilated, provided with magnets and 
with Behrn's millstone ventilation, with an air-tight millstone curb, metal screw- 
valve drop, and spouts discharging outside of mill, or other equally effective ex- 
haust system ; dust house outside, or of proper styles on top of mill, or of the 
arrester and receiver styles; all cleaning machinery in basement, or on grind- 
ing floor ; strut boards of all elevators set oblique, or arranged to automatically 
dispose of accumulations under the pulley. Force pump in a thoroughly cut off 
building ready for instant use at all times, and capable of being operated without 
entering the mill, powerful enough to throw two streams simultaneously through 
2% inch hose and 1% inch nozzle over top of building; stand-pipe and ladder 
combined, running in front of a tier of windows, with platform and hose cock at 
each story, and plenty of good hose attached and protected, and hose attached to 
the same stand-pipe, by wall connection ready for use on inside; casks of salt 
water and buckets on each floor, and watchman with watch clock, at all times 
* when the mill is not running. 

Boiler house, brick or stone, iron roof on iron rafters; no exposed wood work in- 
side, a boiler room hose ready for use, and communication with the mill protected 
by heavy iron-clad, or standard fire doors. 

Boilers well covered with masonry or cement, brick smoke stack, and building 
and machinery in first-class repair and condition. No exposures. 

In the following schedule, ‘‘ the cons*quent volume of machinery and area” will 
be included in the charge for extra number of reduc ion machines. It was contem- 
plated to compute the probable hazard of all mill devices, and form a tarift of speci- 
fic charges for each, per $1000 at risk, but on consideration it was deemed imprac- 
ticable at present. The basis rate here will include all systems and devices for 
reduction, as reduction machines, regardless of the product treated by them, fiom 
the cleaned wheat to the bran. 

Flour Mills of the above Standard.—Water Power, not over ten reduction ma- 
chines, $3.00; Steam Power, not over ten reduction machines, $3.50; add for de- 
ficiencies as they occur in each class. Shingle roof laid in cement, or with two 
coats mineral paint, 20 cents; shingle roof, ordinary, on mill building, 30 cents ; 
Shingle roof, on boiler house, all wood, 25 cents; metal, slate or composition on 
wood rafters and roof boards, on boiler house, 15 cents; frame mill building, exclu- 
Sive of roof, $1; frame boiler house, exclusive of roof, 75 cents; brick veneer. d 
mill building, exclusive of roof, 75 cents: brick veneered boiler house, exclusive of 
roof, 50 cents; brick lined boiler house, exclusive of roof, 30 cents; boiler in miil 
building, brick arched above, brick walls and standard iron doors, 50 cents; boi er 
in mill building, other than protected as above, $1.20; openings between brick or 
Stone, boiler house and mill not protected as above, 50 cents; no boiler room hose 
attached for use, 10 cents; metal smoke stack, ordinary, 60 cents; metal stack on 
brick or stone base five feet above boiler house roof, 25 cents; metal stack, as 
above, two feet, and less than five, above boiler roof, 40 cents; metal stack in mill 
building, well protected, $2; onspecial force pumps and hose, as above, 25 cents ; 
Inside woodwork of mill not faced or ceiled, ro cents; for the fourth floor, exclu:ive 
of basement, 5 cents; for the fifth floor, exclusive of basement, 20 cents; for the 
sixth floor, exclusive of basement, 40 cents; for the seventh floor, exclusive of base- 
ment, 60 cents; no magnets, 25 cents; for each additional set of rollers above 
ten, up to twenty, 5 cents; foreach additional set of rollers above twenty, 3 cents ; for 
each additional reduction device of other systems, above ten, up to twenty, rocents ; 
foreach additional reduction device of last style above twenty, 5 cents; mills not 





provided with standard millstone exhaust, 15 cents ; for dust house, old style, in- 
side mill, 50 cents ; for each smutter, brush machine or scourer above second floor, 
1o cents ; for each corn sheller of usual use and style, 10 cents; for each wheat dry- 
er, with fire heat, 50 cents; for each wheat heater, with fire heat, 15 cents; for 
each corn dryer, with fire heat, $1 ; for each wheat heater with oil lamp on curb, 
$2; no stand-pipe as designated above, 1ocents; watchman not provided with watch 
clock, 50 cents; no watchman when mill is not running, $1; no water-barrels and 
buckets, as above, 25 cents; elevator heads of old style, not protected as above, 25 
cents; no survey and application, double the standard rate, — ; for each stove in 
mill for heating, 15 cents; for each open purifier, top geared barn duster and top 
geared cleaning machine, 50 cents; add for ail exposures according to nature and 
distance. Exposures add fully 30 per cent more to a flour-mill rate than to any 
other less dusty, and less dust producing class. 

Deductions for Special Cases.—Boiler.house, fire-proof, and at least forty feet away, 
50 cents; for each smutier, scourer and brush machine, entirely removed, 10 cents; 
for Parmelee’s automatic sprinklers, placed as usual, and inserted into elevator 
heads, and into all enclosed machines, 20 per cent off from the computed rate ; for 
each reduction machine less than ten to five, 5 cents. F 

A suitable survey, correctly answered, and inspec’ion, is, at present, the only 
available safeguard for insurers against any and all unnecessary hazards. In the 
absence of such a survey, close inquiry and inspection alone remain. 

The New Features, to which special attention is called, and for which great con- 
venience and efficacy is claimed by the author, are 

tst. A direct and systematic arrangement of the headings, and their interroga- 
tories, in the order of construction and operation, hence in the order in which they 
are reached by inspectors, and thought of by operators, facili'ating clearness and 
correctness. 

2nd. ‘The omission of all advertising features. It being information of no value, 
unless from the proper source, expected only from the applicant or his authorized 
clerks, it should be, and in this case is, relieved of the usual conflicting entries, 
which have marked most surveys as the company’s document, and not that of the 
applicant. Courts have ruled on these innocently inserted features, like questions 
to the agent, &c., and the results need no comment. 

grd. The basis survey, constructed to cover all features common to a large num- 
ber of specials, and slips to be attached for specific uses ; forming a specific survey 
complete for each, and largely uniform. 

4th. The provision of suitable schedule tables, adapted to display all machinery 
in the works, and locate it; so that having the area, it readily shows the quantity 
as well as the position of each kind of machinery. 

5h. A new form of diagram wi h a marginal scale of teet, based on the fractions 
of an inch, for greater convenience and accuracy ; and better adapted to the means 
at hand in drafting same. This diagram is flexible; on large buildings and 
specials, requiring more space to show the exposures within roo feet, and on such 
as exposures within 150 feet are required, it may be used 80 feet to the inch; for 
daily reports, where buildings are generally smaller, it may be used 4o feet to the 
inch, and still have room to exhibitexposures. Itis sparcely ruled, simply to guide, 
as in others, but not enough to confuse the exhibit. 

6th. A slip for renewal of existing policies or contracts, by renewal receipt, in- 
stead of by new policy and reference to the old, and perhaps now defective survey. 

The advantages claimed for this slip are: First. To furnish the applicant oppor- 
tunity to correct any defects of the original survey occasioned by changes incident 
to all classes, and especially in such as flouring mills. Second. It removes the 
objectionable features of the old survey, renewed by renewal receipts or re-referred 
to on renewal by new policy. It gives both parties in interest equal and preper 
advantages. It is simply full enough for the insertion of any and all changes affect- 
ing the hazard, that may not have been announced to the company, and hence 
bave vitiated the old contract until thus restored. 

And it furnishes the company information which it should have, from year to year, 
to know the condition of the risk, just as commercial men watch the standing of 
cus'omers to guard against increased risk. No legitimate manufacturer would care 
to retain a company's policy if he knew that, with full and correct information, the 
company would deem the compensation inadequate. 





The Law Relative to Other Insurance. 


THE following is W. F. Fox’s essay, condensed somewhat, prepared 
for the recent meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, as 
to the liability of insurers where there is other insurance upon the same property 
in whole or part : 


Before going into this supject, as the proposition invites, it may not be amiss to 
consider briefly the origin of the ordinary condition relating to other insurance. 
= d its effect upon the contract containing it, and as well upon the other insurance 
obtained. : 

Originally, policies of insurance did not contain any provision relating to other 
insurance, nor did the sta‘utes of countries where insurance was practiced. The 
conditions subsequently introduced, and the statutes ap pers enacted, on this 
subject, were the outgrowth of experience in the business of underwriting. 

As valued policies were the earliest forms in use, and as at first no. statutes ex 
pressly prohibited them, the issuance of these policies led to the introduction of 
wager, or gaming policies, as they were sometimes called, and that which was de- 
signed as an indemnifying contract only, was frequently converted into a gambling 
contract, as insurance beyond the value of the property covered, or the interest of 
assured, or sometimes without any interest at all, would be issued to parties with 
intent on their part to profit by the gambling or speculative opportunity afforded, 
to get something for nothing, upon the destruction of the property covered. AS 
this practice was a perversion of the original intent and design of insurance, ahd 
was contrary to public policy, certain. statutes were enacted in Europe and in this 
country, declaring wager policies illegal, and various companies introduced clauses 
in their contracts relative to interest in property, and other insurance; the object 
being to prevent the issuance of wager policies and to govern contribution in case’ 
of loss, on property which might be covered by two or more insurances. At first 
these statutes, and-contract conditions, were not uniform, and in practice, where 
other insurance was had, led to serious embarrassments upon the question of con: 
tribution to loss. 

Lord Mansfield, in delivering the opinion of the court, in a case before him 
(Godin, et al, vs. the London Assurance Company, 1 Burr, 498), involving this. 
— of contribution to loss said, ‘‘In the course of what has been said upon 

ouble insurance, no notice has been taken of the laws of foreign States res ing 
this point; the reason of this silence is the great contrarity to be found in their 
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laws upon the subject, it being almost impossible to mention two countries, whose 
regulations as to this matter are similar. In one, the contract is absolutely void, 
and a forfeiture ensues; in others, if the first policy amount to the value of the 
effects laden, the other insurers shall withdraw their insurance, retaining one-half 
per cent; and in some other countries the double insurance is merely void, without 
any forfeiture being incurred. When there is such a diversity in the ordinances 
upon the subject, it seemed needless to enter into them especially as the law of 
England, with respect to double insurance is clear, and so well founded in reason 
and natural justice, as to require no illustration or confirmation from the laws of 
any othercountry. * * * 

To wade through the thousand and one different conditions and circumstances 
which have given rise to different decisions, would be a hopeless and an almost 
endless task. 

NATIONAL BOARD FORM. 


As nearly all of the companies of the country have adopted what is known as the 
‘National Board Form” of policy, we will consider the question of other in- 
surance merely from the standpoint of the clause in general use, which is: ‘‘ Or if 
the assured shall have, or shall hereaf er make, any other insurance on the prop- 
erty hereby insured, or any part thereof, without the consent of the company writ- 
a > then, and in every such case, this policy shall be 
void, 

The language cf this clause is clear, and positive, and one would think that un- 
der it, the decisions of the courts, as to other insurance, would be uniform and the 
law well sett] d. The authorities, however, are somewhat conflicting, but chiefly 
upon the question of waiver, which in the opinion of many of the courts, operates 
as an avoidance of the « lause quoted. 

The cou: ts uniformly uphold the condition as a strictly valid and binding one in 
the insurarc * contract, to be literally complied with by the assured, except so far as 
affected by some knowledge, or act, of the agent, or officer, of the company, 
which may amount to a waver of its requir ments. 

In some mutual companies chirter provisions operate to prevent waiver by 
either agent or an officer ; but in the abs nce of charter restrictions, the tendency 
of modern deci ions is to uphold waiver as avoiding the condition. Some of the 
earliest decisio1: s involving the validity of the clause, strenuously sustained it, and 
held that it must be strictly observed and could not be waived ; but late decisions 
affirm pretty strongly that he coadition is waivab‘e, and that strict compliance is 
not always nect ssary. 

So far as ability, time and space will permit, we will state the law as itis declared 
by adjudications under the various circumstances arising in practice, so far as 
brought to the attention of the courts. ° ° ” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES OTHER INSURANCE. 


The term other insurance, is the seme as, and is interchangeable with, addi- 
tional, or double insurance, on the same proper y, in whole or in part, and in favor 
of the same person or interest and obtained by, or with his consent. 

It having become the well-settled law of both Europe and this country, that 
double or other insurance must be regarded as contributive co-insurance in case of 
loss, regardl ss of the dates of issuance, the insurance companies of both coun- 
tries inserted certain conditions in their p»lcies, both fire and marine, defining 
their liability in case of other insurance being taken ty the assured on the same 
property, and providing also for contribution in case of loss. 

To constitute double insurance, it is necessary only that one or more of the sub- 
jects covered be common to one or more policies. The entire insurance need not 
cover the entire property. 

Mr. Wood, in his work on irsurance, page 620, says: ‘‘ Double insurance exists 
when the insurer has two or more pclicies upon the same risk and covering the 
same interest. They need not necessarily be issued to the same party, but thev 
must cover the same interest, and inure to the advantage of the same party. * * 
Where different policies are issued upon the same property, ‘covering different in- 
terests, there is no double insurance, as any person having an insurable incerest in 
property, may protect it by insurance. . i In case of double in- 
surance, the assured may sue upon all the policies, and is entitled to judgment 
upon all, but he is entitled to but one satisfaction ; then, if, during the pending of 
suits on several policies covering the same risk and interest, the loss is pid in full 
by one company, the actions against the others must fail, and the insurer paying 
the loss has a remedy against the other insurers for a proportionate share of the 


‘In every case of double insurance, the risk must be on the same property. 

The liability also must be precisely the same. The insured may take policies upon 

ifferent parts of the same building, or of the merchandise within the building, or 
upon interests in both.” Root & Coe vs. Cin. Ins. Co., 1 Disney, 138. 

In the case of Harris vs. Ohio Ins. Co., it was held that where one policy was 

on goods and the other on store building and goods, that as tothe goods th re was 

le insurance. And in the case of Sloat vs. the Royal Ins. Co., one policy was 
on the building, and ano‘her on building, machinery, shafting, belting, tools, 
lathes, planes, stock, finished and unfinished, it was held double insurance as to 
the building only. 

In the case of Cromie vs. the K. & L. Ins. Co., there were several insurers on 
an old part, and on the old and new parts of a building, and it was held by the 
ceurt, that as to the old part, there was double insurance, as between the first and 
subsequent insurers. The former covering a part, and the latter, the whole of the 
entire property. This doctrine is supported by many other authorities. 


THE MINGLING OF PROPERTY INSURED. 


Where personal property covered by insurance is mingled with other property, 
also covered by insurance, and the insurance be transferred, as where two stocks 
of merchandise are merged in one ownership and locality, there is as to each, other 
insurance. 

In Washington Ins. Co. vs. Hayes, 17 Ohio, St, 432, where one owner held 
stocks of goods at two places, each covered by insurance, with the usual clause as 
to other insurance, and the two stocks were subsequently mingled and the tran: fer 
consented to by one company, it was held that such insurance so transferred con- 
stituted other insurance upon the stock covered by the other policy, which was ren- 
dered void by such transfer. And again, in Walton vs. Louisiana State M. & F. 
Ins. Co 2 Rob. La. 263, where the insured purchased a second stock of goods and 
mingled them with his own, each being duly assigned and tr. nsferred as to locality, 
it was held that such insurance constituted double insurance on the joint stock, 
and that the original policy was void. 

Wood on Ins. page 616, says: ‘‘Itis proper to say that, where a policy of in- 
surance exists upon a dealer's stock, the risk is not permanent, but fluctuating. It 
does not apply to the same property, but to property within the class insured, 
although purchased subsequent to the taking of the policy, The contract impliedly- 





contemplates a changing risk. There is an implied understanding t ; 

may sell and buy goods of that class, and the policy shall attach y ape — 
in kind, which are in the place indicated by the clicy at the time of loss; a ar 
this view it would seem that the doctrine of the Louisiana case is clearly ‘corr . 
‘The goods are assimilated, and each policy covers the whole stock; therefore — 
is other insurance within the meaning and intent of the insurer. In an Ohio ¢ 4 
a dcctrine in consonance with that adopted in the Louisiana case was held.” wa 


SAME PROPERTY, DIFFERENT PERSONS OR INTERESTs, 


Insurance on the same property, in whole or in part, to different persons or t 
protect different interests, is not double or other insurance, as to the pro Bs 
covered. perty 

A mortgagor and mortgagee, or debtor and creditor, or joint owners having se 
arate interests, may each effect insurance on the same property for his own benefit, 
without creating double insurance, , 

‘Neither identity of name or identity of property is decisive upon the question ; 
in order to amount to other insurance, the interests covered by the policies must be 
identical. If the interest is not identical, there is not other icsurance.” Wood on 
Ins. 598. se > = ’ 


ADDITIONAL INSURANCE MUST BE VALID, 


To constitute additional insurance, it must be valid and pending at the time of 
other existing insurance. A policy invalid from its conception, or which has be- 
come void by its terms, or which is voidable at the option of the company, is not 
other insurance within the meaning of the term. There must be a valid enforcable 
coutract. 

On this subject, May, page 438, says: ‘It is additional and valid insurance 
prior or subsequent, upon the same subject, risk, and interest, effected by the same 
insured, or for his benefit, and with his knowledge or consent. Owners of different 
risks on the same property may respectively insure their interest without risk of 
violating a provision against other insurance. The additional insurance must be 
v-lid. Subsequent insurance, void by its own terms, because it is additional and 
without notice of prior insurance, is no insu'a’ce within the meaning of the usual 
cc ndition against other insurance. ag oe A distinction has, however 
been taken between a policy apparently securing over insurance which was void 
at the time of the loss, in which case recovery may be had, anda like policy which 
is v idable only by reason of some breach of condition which works a forfeiture, 
but which forfeiture has been waived, in which case the over insurance is at the 
time of the loss an existing fact, and a recovery cannot be had."’ It is held that the 
policy is invalid of itself, prevents the forfeiture, and that the fact that the insurer 
und r such invalid policy sees fit, after the loss, to waive the invalidity and pay the 
loss under it, does not affect the question.” ” ad . 

The preponderance of authority is in support of the doctrine, that the other insur- 
ance must be valid, existing insurance to be taken advantage of by the other co- 
insurers. 

To the rule as herein stated, there must be an exception as to those policies in 
which provision is made as to other insurance, valid or invalid. We will say, that 
invalid insurance is no insurance, but as it is a matter of special contract, the 
courts may uphold it. 

In Continental Ins. Co. vs. Heilman & Cox, S. C. Ill. 1879, it was ruled that 
‘‘ The provision in policy sued on, that other insurance without consent, whether 
valid or not, renders the policy void.” 

To constitute other insurance, of which advantage can be taken by another 
insurer, ‘‘ the other insurance must exist at the time of the loss. The mere fact that 
it did some during the life of the policy, does not prevent a recovery, if it had 
ceased to exist before a loss occurred. he policy is not absolutely avoided, but 
only suspended by the other insurance."" Wood on Ins. p. 600. Benedict vs. 
Ocean Ins. Co. 31 N. Y. 389. 

The language, ‘‘ other insurance without notice,” applies to prior as well as sub- 
sequent insurance. Wood on Ins. p. 600. Frederic Co. Mut. Ins. Co. vs. Deford, 


38 Md. 404. 
PERMISSION FOR OTHER INSURANCE. 


An ordinary permit for other insurance, if unlimited as to amount of time, is good 
for any amount and for any time, but if limited, the limitation must not be 
exceeded. 

Wood on Ins. on this point, page 601, says: ‘‘ Permission for other insurance, 
endorsed upon a policy, applies to prior as well as subsequent insurance, and in 
either case is not a breach of the printed conditions against other insurance, unless 
the limit fixed in the permission is exceeded. If the permission extends until other- 
wise ordered, it is limited in pmount; but if a certain amount is specified, such 
amount must not be exceeded by a single cent.’ Citing Blake vs. Exchange Ins. 
Co. 12 Gray, Mass.; Benedict vs. Ocean Ins. Co. 31 N. Y., 389; Warner vs. 
Peoria Ins. Co., 14 Wis., 318; Blake vs. Ocean Ins. Co., Lycoming Ins. Co., vs. 
Stockbower, 26 Penn., St. 119. 

A verbal contract, or brief memoranda of agreement for insurance, which can be 
enforced in law, is sufficient to constitute double insurance. A policy need not 
have been issued. Wood on Ins. page 614. Eureka Ins Co. vs. Robinson 56 
Penn., St. 256. 

INSOLVENCY. 


The insolvency of a ag od issuing a valid co-insuring policy of insurance, cov- 
ering in whole or in part, the same property, does not affect the question of other 
insurance as to such an insolvent company. It remains valid, notwithstanding the 
fact of the insolvency, and the amount written must be considered as continuing, 
other, co-insurance, and liable for its fro rata of the loss. It is the question of lia- 
bility, and not collectibility, which governs other insurance. Companies do not 
guaraniee each others’ solvency. Wood on Ins. page 615. Ryder vs. Phoenix 
Ins. Co., 98 Mass. 185. 


CONTRIBUTIVE INSURANCE. 


The effect of other insurance is to require gro rata contribution, according to the 
specific amounts on the different subjects covered, from all the insurance pending, 
without regard to date. sod 

This is made so by the conditions of most policies, and also by the law as adjudi- 
cated. The ordinary condition in use is as follows: ‘In case of any other insur- 
ance upon the property hereby insured, whe:her made prior or subsequent to the 
da‘e of the policy, the assured shall be entitled to recover of the company no greater 
proportion of the loss sustained, than the sum hereby insured bears to the whole 
amcunt insured thereon, and it is hereby declared and agreed that in case of the 
assured holding any policy in this or any other company on the property insured, 
— to the conditions of average, this policy shall be subject to the average in 
like manner.” 

On this point, Wood on Ins. page 828, says: ‘‘ When several policies are out- 
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standing on the same property, and the loss is less than the amount of the insur- 
ance, in the absence of any provision in the policy restricting the liability of the 
snsurers, the assured may sue either or all of them, and recover the actual amount 
of his loss. [f he elect to sue one or more of them, he may recover the full amount 
of the loss from them, to the extent of the sum insured, leaving them to seek such 
redress as the law affords, from the other insurers, but if he sues all of them, in sev- 
eral actions, he can recover no more than the actual loss, and if his claim is satisfied 
in an action against one, his suits against the others will fail. But the fact that he 
has obtained a judgment for the full amount of his loss against other insurers, will 
not bar a recovery against the other insurers, unless such judgment is also shown 
to be satisfied. He is entitled to judgment against all the insurers unless the claim 
has been previously satisfied, but he can have but one satisfaction. If the policy 
expressly provides, or, in the case of a mutual company, if the by-laws provide, 
that in case of other insurance, the defendant insurer shail not be required to pay 
more than ‘such a proportion of the insurance as the sum insured’ under such 
policy ‘ bears to the whole amount insured,’ the recovery is restricted to a propor- 
onal amount of the loss, according to the terms of the policy. Where the loss 
exceeds the insurance, the total sum insured is due and payable, without any refer- 
ence to the value of the property saved, but the declaration must set out the con- 
tract, and the recovery will be limited by its provisions.” 

But where the contribution clause is not incorporated in the policy, the assured 
may recover the whole loss, if within the insurance, from any of the insurers, and 
the company paying the loss mu t look to the c>-insurers for pro-rata contribution 
Newby vs. Reed, 1. W. Black, 415. Lucas vs. Jefterson Ins. Co. 6 Cowan, N. 
Y. 625. Peoria M. & F. Ins. Co. vs. Lewis, 18 Ill. 553. 


THE EFFECT OF OTHER INSURANCE. 


If notice be given of other insurance on the same praperty or on any part thereof, 
there will be no difficulty in the case, as the double insurance, as to a part, or the 
whole, will be contributive co-insurance under the law as stated, and the decisions 
quoted. But ifno notice be given of such partial, or full, other insurance, the 
question is not well settled as to the effect upo1 the general policy, as to non-con- 
current insurance. 

Wood, on Ins. page 619, on this subject, says: ‘‘ When the policy provides 
that if other insurance is obtained without the consent of the company, the policy 
shall be void; uther insurance held only to avoid the policy as to the property cov- 
ered by the subsequent in:urance. Thus, when a policy is issued upon store and 
fixtures, and a subsequent policy is issued upon the fixtures only, the first policy 
still remains operative as to the store, but becomes void as to the fixtures."’ Cit- 
ing, Ill, Mut. Ins. Co. vs, Fix, 53 ll. 151 Am. Rep. 38. 

The law is well settled as to the effect of procuring double insurance on the same 
property; but where the policies are concurren' only in part—that is: where only 
apart of the property described in each is common to both, and where the double 
insurance exists only as to such property, the decisions are not so uniform as to 
the effect of such partial double insurance regarcing the validity of the policy under 
which it exists. As to the policy covering only property doubly covered, without 
notice, there is no doubt but that it would be rendered void by the second policy 
covering the same, together with other property. But, is the second policy void in 
whole, or in part only, is the question? It has been held by some courts that the 
— is an entirety and indivisible and therefore is entirely good, or entirely 


_ The law as to the divisability of the insurance contract, where separate proper- 
ties are separately covered, is not yet settled, the courts in some states holding one 
way, and in others another way. 
On this subject the following note from the Insurance Law Journal, vol. 9. pp. 

60 64, will be found highly interesting and valuable. 

_ “Great and irreconcilable confusion exists among the courts concerning the ques- 
tion whether an insurance of specific items under a single policy is a entire or sep- 
arable contract. If the former, a violation which will aad a forfeiture as to part 
forfeits all; if the Jatter, the policy may be void in part, without being void ix Zofo. 
It is conceded that if the insurance and premium be single gross sums, the contract 
is entire. Whether the specification «f separate amounts on each item or the 
further specifica ion of separable premiums will render the contract separable, are 
questions concerning which the decisions are wholly at variance. The weight of 
authority has leaped in favor of regarding the insurance contract as entire. * * * 

Coming finally to the decisions concerning firs policies, which have been numer- 
ous, in many cases the courts have contented themselves with simply affirming the 
entirety of the contract either on the ground of wel!-established authority or in com- 
pliance with precedents in their own States. In other cases, the ground of the 
decision has been placed on the special language of the policy, that it should be 
void, or on the ground of a fraudulent misrepresentation as to part, which tainted 
the whole ins rument with fraud; again on the ground of the consideration being 
entire and a gross sum. On the other hand, it has been intimated that an impor- 
tant distinction exists between those cases where the misrepresentation was of the 
nature of a condition precedent, and so may be presumed to have influenced the 
underwriter in entering into the contract, and subsequent acts of the insured, which 
did not affect the relations of the parties, except as to part of the subject maiter, 
such as the concealment of incumbrance in the first instance, or a subsequent in- 
cumbrance; between acts of the insured, which were an innocent mistake, and 
those having a guilty intent; between risks whose insurability might be suppo: ed 
affected by a violation of the policy conditions concerning other specific items, and 
such as would not be affected thereby. All these considerations have had more or 
less influence, especially in deci-ions recognizing the separability of the contract. 
The extent of the apportionment has a'so been an important element in the consid- 
eration, whether the amount of insurance on each item was fixed, or simply the 
* 


limitation of liability by separate valuations. * * 
WAIVER. 


An agent of an insurance company authorized to make contracts for insurance 
and to issue policies, can waive the condition of policy as to other insurance, and 
such waiver will estop the company insuring from setting up the breach as a de- 
fence. This may now be admitted to be the law upon the question of waiver and 
estopel. Formerly the Courts were inclined to hold closely to the contract, but 
of late years the current of authority has been preponderatingly in favor of the 

edoctrine as stated. Except, as regards mutual companies with special charter 
Provisions. 

The ordinary clause in policies relative to other insurance is as follows : 

“Or, if the assured shall have, or shall hereafter make any other insurance on 

€ property hereby insured, or any part thereof, without consent of the company 
written herein, a . 7, this policy shall be void,"’ And the con- 
dition with regard to waiver is, ‘‘ The use of general terms, or anythiog less than 
a distinct specific agreement, clearly expressed, and endorsed in this policy, shall 
— construed as a waiver cr of any printed, or written condition, or restriction 

n, 





On the question of waiver: ‘‘ Phillips Vol. I, page 500, says: ‘‘ A condition pre- 
cedent to the attaching of a policy, as the counter-signature of an agent, may be 
waived by delaying ot the policy. Soa condition for payment of the premium 
may be waived by parol.” Citing authority; again, ‘‘ Knowledge of other insur- 
ance, or previous endorsement of consent, isa waiver of a rule requiring its en- 
dorsement.” ' Me 

SUMMARY—OF THE LAw. 


From the foregoing statement of the law as adjudicated, and the numerous and 
weighty authorities cited, the following may be said to be a brief summary of the 
law of other insurance, viz: 

A valid verbal, or written contract for, or valid policy of, insurance, issued prior 
or subsequent, in favor of the same parties or interests, and upon the same property 
or interests covered by in-urance in whole or in part, is, as to such insurance on 
the same property, other insurance, and the conditions in policy relative to notice 
of, and consent for to, other insurance, and to contribution to loss, are valid and 
binding upon the assured, subject, however, to waiver by either the company or its 
agent, which waiver the assured must affirmatively prove, and when proven, as a 
question of fact, operates as an estopel upon the company. 





The Life Underwriters Association of Chicago. 


THE local and general life insurance agents, of Chicago, met at the 
office of E. W. Chamberlain, on Saturday last, for the purpose of forming an 
association for promoting the business interests of the profession and sociability of 
its members. Mr. Chamberlain presided. The first business in order was the 
receiving of the repoit of the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. The re- 
port recommended for adoption a very short constitution, which provided that the 
organization should be known as the Life Underwriters Association ot Chicago, 
that all managing agents in the State could become members by signing the con. 
stitution and paying an initiation fee of three dollars; that other agents could 
become members on receiving a two-thirds vote at any regular meeting, and by 
signing the constitution and paying the initiation fee ; that the officers should con- 
sist of a President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer; that the object of the 
Association shall be to promote sociability among the members, and to discuss the 
various business questions that may, from time to time, come up. The constitution 
was adopted, and signed on the spot by all the agents present, who numbered 
about twenty. The following officers were then elected: President, W. H. 
Wells, of the Provident Life and Trus'; Vice-President, A. L. Chetlain, of the 
John Hancock Mutual Lif+; Secretary, H. D. Penfield, of the Washington Life ; 
Treasurer, J. K. Sterns, of the Connecticut Mutual Life. The next act was the 
appropriation by the Association of $100 to the Michigan sufferers. The meeting 
then adjourned, subject to call. 





Conference of Insurance Commissioners and Superintendents. 


THE convention of Insurance Commissioners and Superintendents 
known as the National Insurance Convention met on September 20. The most 
important anticipated action of the conference was in regard to fire insurance re- 
serves. The special committee of five on reserves of fire insurance companies, 
composed of Julius L. Clarke, Oliver Pillsbury, William D. Whiting, Orvin T. 
Welch and Augustus T. Harvey, reported as follows : 


The committee to whom was referred, at our last convention, the important sub- 
ject of fire insurance reserves, have given it such consideration as they have been 
able, and present herewith the conclusions to which they have arrived. 

It will be remembered that the reference of this subject to a committee was 

rompted by a very valuable and acceptible paper read before the convention by 
William D. Whiting, Esq., of New York. The argument addressed to the con- 
vention, and which pointed out the incorsistency and imperfection of the present 
system of charging fifty - cent of the unexpired premium as a reserve, was 
in that behalf unanswerable. But the practicability of any change in the existing 
system, the character of such change, and the best method of reaching it, are mat- 
ters requiring more time than the committee have been able to give to it. 

Technically speaking, reserves should be based upon rates which correctly 
measure the risks assumed, and not on those rates received in the heat and s rife of 
competition. But for the establishment of such a measure, there is no collection of 
statistics now extant which commands the confidence of the profession. The most 
intelligent and reliable source of information would seem to be properly classified 
returns, and these can be best made by companies, of business done by them- 
selves rather than observation made upon risks at large. It is believed, moreover, 
that the acquirement of such gata would involve at least five years of patient 
labor. 

It has been suggested with much plausibility and force, that the rates adopted by 
the National Board of Underwriters, in 1876, are the nearest approximation to cor- 
rect measures of the risk and expenses of the business now obtainable. It is cer- 
tainly true that they were drawn from varied and extended experience, and are 
amen | very nearly correct, as far as they go, while at the same time offering a 
practical and acceptable classification of hazards. In the discussions elicited by the 
consideration of this subject, it has been also suggested that a deduction of twenty 
per cent from these rates will cover the initial expense or cost of risk, thus leaving a 
sufficient balance for a net rate and loading to meet expenses and liability attend- 
ing it to expiration. It is likewise held that returns made by companies on this 
basis will in time afford all the data necessary for de’ermining the correct measure 
of risks, and that the information thereby secured will either corroborate the rates 
adopted by the National Board in 1876, or indicate such modifications as may be 
called for. While your committee are favorably impressed with this suggestion as 
astarting position, they are not as yet prepared to recommend its adoption, pre- 
ferring that the matter should rec~ive further consideration before any decision is 
made. The suggested reduction ot twenty per cent for initial expenses when the 
rates fully represent the cost of insurance and expenses, seems to have forcé, not 
alone in its bearing upon ordinary insurance for a single year, which, under the 
present system, are charged for expenses already paid; but also upon term insur- 
ances, in which this error is more apparent and more aggravated. But it would be 
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exceedingly hazardous to make such reduction from the low rates at present pre- 
vailing, and which so frequen ly fall below the cost of insurance, and necessary 
current expenses. It is thought the National Board rates, with a twenty per cent 
reduction, will not materially, or at all, increase the reserve of companie- which are 
obtaining adequate rates, while with those whose rates are inadequa’e, it will tend 
to restrain dividends which are not earned. 

Your committee recognize the fact that any reserve is not of itself a safeguard 
against failure growing out of sudden and extensive conflagrations. They are also 
aware that outside of such emergencies the loss to policyholders from the failures 
of fire insurance companies have been few and unimportant, as such have been 
usually protected by re-insurance. Yet a proper and sufficient reserve, both 
directly as a restraint to improper or unt arned divid nds, and indirectly as a coer- 
cive measure towards adequate rates, tends directly to the pro ection of that large 
portion of the business public who invest in insurance s ovks, who pay a large por 
tion of the taxes, and who are equally entitled to the protection of the Stat- as are 
other portions of the community, and also indirec.ly to the protecti n of compa- 
nies themselves, which frequently invest in one another's s ocks, The former are 
always sufferers from the winding up of companies. 

In view of these and many other equally pertin nt c nsiderations, among them, 
especially, the vast scope and importance of the subject, your committee feel that 
companies themselves should take larger interest in 1ts pre ent investigation than 
they have yet done. In courtesy and justice to them, such co-operation is emi- 
nently desirable, and the more so, as the results sought for are believed in all good 
faith, essential to the best interests of underwrit rs and their business. Certainly 
no other consideration should be for a moment entertained. 

Your committee, therefore, deem it proper to ask for continuance, with necessary 
extension of time, that they may confer with such representative bodies of fire un- 
derwriters as care to express their views, and assist in reaching a final conclusion 
and report. 

The report was accepted, and furiher time was granted the committee. 

The question of life reserves coming up, John A, McCall, Jr., offered a resolu- 
tion that the reserves of life insurance companies be hereafter computed on the basis 
of net premiums and the Actuaries or Combined Experience mortality table, with 
interest compounded at four per cent perannum. This resolution, amend: dso 
that the new standard shall come into « ffect, upon the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners, on December 31, 1885, was adopted by the conference. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Whiting, of Maine, was adopted : 

Resolved, That no dividend should be made hereafter, excepting upon such sur- 
plus as remains over and ab5ve said four per cent reserves, and that a company 
should no! be put into the hands of a receiver if a change of management can be 
procured until such reserve is impaired to the extent of twenty per cent. 


The following committees were announced by the Chair, at the morning session 


of the second day : 

Executive—Samuel H. Row, Michigan; J.J. Jackson, Maryland; John W. 
Brooks, Conncticut ; Oliver Pillsbury, New Hampshire. 

On Blanks—Orrin T. Welch, Kansas; C. B. Bullock, Kentucky ; Joel M. Spen- 
cer, Rhode Island; John W. Brooks, Connecticut; J. F. Williams, Missouri. 

On Assets—John A. McCall, Jr., New York; J. J. Brinkerhoff, Illinois; W. 
V. Lucas, Iowa; Oliver Pillsbury, New Hampshire; J. J. Jackson, Maryland. 

On Rates of Mortality and Interest—Julius L. Clarke, Massachusetts; Oliver 
Pillsbury, New Hampshire ; Samuel H. Row, Michigan; John A. McCall, Jr., 
New York; David P. Fackler, New Jersey. 

On Legislation—Orrin T. Welch, Kansas; J. 
V. Lucas, Iowa; A. R. McGill, Minresota. 

Miscella.eous—William D. Whiting, New Hampshire; John W. Brooks, Con- 
necticut; J. F. Williams, Missourr; David P. Fackler, New Jersey ; Joel M. 
Spencer, Rhode Island. 

The result of election for officers for the ensuing year was as follows: 


President—Julius L. Clarke, Massachusetts. 

Vice-President—John A. McCall, Jr., New York. 

Secretary—Orrin T. Welch, Kansas. 

Executive Committee—Oliver Pillsbury, John W. Brcoks, C. B. Bullock, John 
F. Williams, J. J. Jackson. 

The convention occupied two full days to do the business transacted. 


held next year at Niagara Falls. 


M. Forster, Pennsylvania; W. 


It will be 











MERE MENTION. 


Hon. John A. Finch, of Indianapolis, was in New York last week. 

—J. H. De Wolf, President of the Providence Washington Insurance 
Company paid a visit to Chicago last week. ° 

—H. Sutherland will hereafter represent the Montreal agency of the 
Ontario Mutual Life Assurance Company. 

—Last week Miss Mary Minor Crane was married to Paul Turner 
of the insurance firm of Selden & Turner, Baltimore. 

—The Buffalo Insurance Company, of Buffalo, increased its net 
surplus from $6501 to $33,323 during the first six months of this year. 

—The Coast Review publishes an announcement of the recent death 
of John Sprostan, a prominent Pacific coast life insurance man, of pneumonia. 

—The announcement is made of the appointment of Boardman & 
Carp, as the agents at Lynn, Mass., of the Peoples Insurance Company, of 
Newark. 


—Among the far Western agency appointments, comes that of 
George B. O. Seaman, to be Oakland's representative of the Lion Fire, and C. H. 





McNelly, district agent of the same company, with headquarters at Los Angelos; 





also A. R. Gurrey, for many years with,the Imperial, London, Northern and Queer 
in San Francisco, has been promoted to special agent and adjuster, in place of 
William McDonald, resigned. 


—St. Louis was visited by another fire last week, causing a loss of 
$150,000. Companies will learn, after a little more of this experience, to do some- 
thing to bring about a stiffening in rates. 


—The announcement is made that J. P. Carpenter, secretary of the 
Union Mutual Life, has been succeeded by Henry D. Smith, assistant secretary 
the cashier of the company becoming assistant secretary. : 


—C. Townsend, the well-known general agent for the Eastern de- 
partment of the Orient Insurance Company, of Hartford, died suddenly of conges- 
tion of the brain, last Saturday, at Bagg’s Hotel, Utica. 


—On account of the death of the President, business at the regular 
monthly meeting of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, last Wednesday, 
was dispensed with, and remarks were made consistent with the mournful feeling of 
the country. 


—It is said that Lyman W. Briggs, whose resignation as vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity and Casuality Insurance Company, was published in our last 
issue, will attempt to organize a fidelity company exclusively, the headquarters to 
be in New York. $ 


—The sale of meats, pork, grease, etc., saved from Hately’s Packing 
House, at Chicago, yielded about $165,000. There were sold about 1,650,000 
pounds of short ribs, 231 barrels of pork, and 1850 tierces of grease. The sum re- 
alized in all allows a small salvage to insurance. The adjustment cannot be made 
tor several days yet. 


—The new building of the American Insurance Company, of Chicago, 
located at the corner of Madison and Loomis streets, is a three-story brick structure, 
and is a substantial ornament to the portion of the city in which it is located. The 
office of the company is on the main floor and is replete with conveniences for the 
transaction of the largé business which the company is doing. 


—At a meeting of the Chicago Board of Underwriters, held on the 
18th inst., notice was given that at the next regular meeting, to be held on the first 
Tuesday in October, a resolution would be introduced amending the by-laws so as 
to prohibit a member of the board from representing any company which has non- 
board agencies. This resolution may possibly serve as an effective check on the 
dual agency system prac iced in Chicago. 


—It will be remembered that Dr. Bowen’s residence at Scituate, was 
burned some weeks ago under circumstances of suspicion, an ingenious “ incendi- 
ary clockwork” being afterward found on the premises. A chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence as to incendiarism on his own property has been forming about the 
doctor ever since and the announcement now comes through the local papers that 
he has been indicted by the grand jury and arrested. 


—Carson City, Nev., is in good condition now for a successful con- 
flagration. Through the fault of somebody no contract exists between the water 
company and the city, and it is said on good authority, that the water company 
would not be responsible if the whole town burns down for want of water. Such 
is the fallacy of private wa‘er supply. Another far Western place in serious want 
of adequate fire protection account of scarcity of water is Petaluma, Cal. 


—Sheppard Homans, the widely-known president of the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society, has retired trom that position on account of press- 
ing personal engagements. At a meeting of the executive committee, held on 
September 21, James Burns, long and favorably known as secretary of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, was unanimously elected president 
of the Provident Savings. Mr. Homans will continue with the society as vice- 
presid-nt and actuary. 


—The Guarantee Company of North America, on Saturday last or- 
ganized a local Board of Directors at Chicago, composed of the following influen- 
tial business men; John B. Drake, W. K. Ackerman, John Crerar, H. H. Porter, 
R. R. Cable, George L. Dunlap, and the Hon. J. Russell Jones, E.D. L. Sweet, 
a gentleman well-known in business circl-s, was appointed local secretary and 
General agent. The office is temporarily located at No. 120 La Salle street. The 
character of Edward Rawlings, the manager, the gentlemen under him and of the 
Chicago Board of Directors bespeaks a good business for the company in that 
city. 

—Fire broke out in the main hall of the fair ground, at Kansas City, 
on the afternoon of September 14. The hall was densely crowded, and at once a 
panic seized upon the multitude. ll efforts to quiet the excited and terror-strick- 
en people were no avail, and in their confusion they rushed hither and 
thither, trampling each other down, while shrieks and groans and cries filled the 
air. A strong wind was blowing, and the fire spread with wonderful rapidity. The 
main building, with all its contents, was soon a heap of ashes, and the flames 
leaped across the avenue to Newspaper row. They next attacked the grand stand, 
in which not less than 12,000 people were seated watching the races. People fled 
in terror before the advancing fire. Many fell and were trampled upon, maimed 
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and mutilated. There were no facilities for extinguishing fire at hand, and it did 
not stop until there was no more material for it to feed upon. The damage 
amounted to $50,000. 

—Col. Israel Putnam, the well-known underwriter of Mobile, Ala., 
met with a serious railroad accident on the morning of September 16, on the Vicks- 
purg and Meridian railroad. Between Edwards and Bolton, Miss., the train in 
which he was traveling coming in contact with a broken rail, was thrown from the 
track down a steep declivity. Of the persons injured Mr. Putnam and H. L. Col- 
tharpe, of Millikens Bend, sustained the most serious wounds. The Mobile under- 
writer had his shoulder bone and collar bone badly fractured, and suffered other 
injuries of a less serious, but, nevertheless, painful nature. The many friends of 
the wounded man trust that time will bring him total recovery. 


—The members of the Chicago Council who voted down the pro- 
position to allow the building on the lake front of a frame engine house to be 
yeneered with brick, deserve great credit for the decided manner in which they 
squelched the would-be ‘‘ fire-bugs."" The aldermen who are in favor of a revision 
of the fire ordinance, are trying in every conceivable way to get in a wedge some- 
where, to be used as a precedent for future action. If those aldermen, who are 
really anxious to do their duty to the public, could be caught off their guard and a 
proposition like the above made with apparent good intent, smuggled through, 


then, by using this action for a precedent, the schemers might stand some chance” 


of eventually accomplishing their main object, which is an entire revision of the 
present fire ordinance, so that the erection of frame shanties in almost any part of 
the city will be allowed. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 














OTICE.—THE LONDON AND STAFFORDSHIRE FIRE [NSUR- 
ance Company, Limited, of London, England, hereby gives notice that 
they have withdrawn, revoked and canceled their power of attorney heretofore 
given to Charles H. Cole, of Washington, D. C., and that they will not be respon- 
sible for any acts, signatures, engagements or policies entered into by the said 
Charles J. Cole. 
Dated February 26, 188r. 





OTICE.—THE LONDON AND STAFFORDSHIRE FIRE INSUR- 
ance Company, Limited, request that all persons having claims against 
them, or policies signed by Charles H. Cole, present the same at the office of 
Alexander & Green, 120 Broadway, New York. 
Dated September 17, 1881. 

















PRICE REDUCED TO $3.50. 








A COMPARATIVE ATLAS 


GRAPHICAL HISTORY 


American Life Jnsurance, 


Embracing a Period of Twenty Years, previous to Jan. 1, 1880, 





By S. C. CHANDLER, }r., Actuary. 





This publication consists of a series of LrrHoGraruic Cuarts, which present at a 
glance the progress made by the various Life Insurance Companies, and the fluctuations 
of business during tue past twenty years. 

Two Charts are devoted to each Company, the first showing the amount of insurance in 

; the second, the assets, the liabilities, and the difference between them, or the avail- 
able surplus, or the deficiency, as the case may be. This is 


THE MOST IMPORTANT LIFE INSURA..CE WORK EVER 
PUBLISHED, 


4 it combines the experience of the American Companies for a period of twe..ty years, and 
Presents it in such a manner that it is comprehended at a glance. 
Secompanying the charts are a series of tables, ar led from the Massachusetts Re- 
= constitute the foundation upon which the Charts are con-tructed. 
bis werk is a quarto, handsomely bound in muslin, making a volume of eighty pages. 


We have a few copies of this important work left, which we have reduced to $3.50, 





PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New Vork: 


Cuicaco, It. : 
No, 16 DEY STREET, 


159 LA SALLE STREET, 





IFFANY’S INSTRUCTION BOOK 
FOR FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS. 
Published and for Sale by H.C, TIFFANY & CO., /nsurance Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


This book is recommended by many of the leading Underwriters. Every Agent should 
have a copy of this valuable work. Price $2.00 (post paid.) 


Attention is called to our Comspinep Poticy Fires, Expiration Booxs (40 different 
kinds), Proors or Loss, ApjusTmManT Papers, SpeciaL AGENTS RECORDS AND BLANKS. 


All kinds of Insurance Blanks and Books in stock. Send for Catalogue and Price List 


PROMINENT AGENTS. 














TATE AGENCY OF R. G. T SHEPHERD, NEW 


Orleans, La. Represents Western Assurance Company, Watertown Insurance 
Company, Hamburg-Bremen Insurance Company. Other Companies desired. 





RANGER SMITH’S INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 
158 La Salle Street, Chicago. Established in 1873. 


J. BERNE, ADJUSTER OF FIRE INSURANCE 
e Losses. (For Underwriters only.) No. 145 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


— & CODY, INSURANCE AGENTS AND 
Adjusters. Bradford, McKean County, Pa. 











H., B. Patmer. Cuas. B. Rockwoor. 


H B. PALMER & CO., FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 


78 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Prompt and careful attention given to 
the adjustment of fire losses in Indiana. 


Are A. PECK, 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








D. FARNSWORTH & SON, GENERAL INSUR- 


e ance Agents, Office, No. 219 SaNsome Street, San Francisco, not members of 
any “* Board”’ or ** Combination.”” itizens Insurance Co., St. Louis; German Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Pittsburg; Farragut Fire Insurance Co., New York; Firemens Insurance Co., 
Baltimore ; Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Co., N.Y. ; total Assets, nearly Two Millions, 


ALTER D. STEVENS, INSURANCE AGENT 


and Adjuster, Leadville, Colorado. Represents Phenix, of Brooklyn. Good 
opening in agency for two or three leading companies. 


HOMAS L. ALFRIEND, FIRE, MARINE AND LIFE 


Insurance Agent, representing first-class companies only, Richmond, Va. 


M. CONDIT, ANAMOSA, IOWA, MANAGER 


e Watertown Fire Insurance Co. for Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota. Kansas Nebraska 
and Missouri (except local agency at St. Louis.) Correspondence solicited. 


OHN C. HALL & CO., FIRE AND MARINE IN- 


surance Agents, 320 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. General Agents Southwestern 
Department La Confiance Insurance Company, of Paris; Western Assurance Company , 
of Toronto. 


HOMAS S. CHARD, GENERAL AGENT, COR. 


of Lake and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Ill. Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co., of California, 
and Union, of California. 


W. CALDWELL, 206 LA SALLE STREET, 
e Chicago, Manager Western Department Peoples Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., and New Hampshire Insurance Company, Manch , N. A. 


HARLES TREDICK, INSURANCE AGENT AND 


Broker. 419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Represents New Hampshire, of Man- 
chester, N. H.; Transatlantic, of y;, Jefferson, of New York; First National, of 
Massachusetts. Special attention givén to placing Surplus lines. 


HOMAS & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 142 


La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing Firemans Fund, of California, Union, of 
California, and National Fire, of Baltimore. 


SAAC S. BOYD, ATLANTA, GA., GENERAL AGENT 
Southern Department Watertown Fire Insurance Company, Georgia Department Col- 
umbus Insurance and Banking Company. 


ELL WALLACK & CO., AGENTS BOATMANS’ 


Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Firemen’s Insurance Company of Baltimore, 
184 Broadway, New York. 
OEL HURT, REAL ESTATE and FIRE INSURANCE 
Agent, 44 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga., would like to correspond with any Company 
wishing to purchase a fine building bringing a good income. 
Baltimore, Md. 
ICHARD H. JONES, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


Agent First National Fire Insurance Co. Worcester, Mass. No. 37 Post Office 
Avenue, Post Office Box 859 
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AMAR INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or New York. Broapway, cor. JOHN STREET. 





Cen neveeted im U.S. Bonds, .....i..00.svccsvverscsscsccscscesseneves {$200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance...........0e0e+++s000 81,535.00 
DEE cvenccher, inabsemestiessiarhioneesscesaewededeseiees sé 113,640.00 


A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice-President. ISAAC R, ST. JOHN, President 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Secretary. 


HE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Or U. S. or A., Wasuincton, D. C. 
Branch office, 157 to 163 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
J. ALDER ELLIS, President. CHAS. H. ANTES, Secretary. 
CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Manager. 
Ratio or Assets TO LIABILITIES, JANUARY 1ST, 1881, 157 PER CENT. 
The National is a strong, stock rate Company, and pays dividends in advance. For rates 
or annual statement, address branch office. 


Wm P. Barber’s Celebrated Ink Extracts 


These celebrated Ink Extracts are concentrated soluble prepa- 
rations, making SCARLET (the most brilliant and durable 
known), brilliant GREEN, VIOLET and BLACK writing inks 
of the best quality, by addition of water only. Used and ap- 
proved by the leading Insurance, Bank, Railroad and Mercantile 
Offices throughout the United States and Canada. Put up in neat 
packets, and mailed promptly to any address on receipt of price, 

vuice.! Scarlet and Green, 50 cents each, TO MAKE 
°) Violet and Black, 35 “ = ONE PINT. 

Circulars showing colors sent on application. 

WM. P. BARBER, P. O. Box 260, Hartford, Conn. 


EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CoO., 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 











Trade Mark, 





pital paid in in cash -........ ,oowace Searecerensasouccsscosenscccsecsstcccesces $250,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........---..------.-------- --- 140,691.00 
ee, ES ee er 147,133.00 


Gov. J. A. WESTON, Vice-President. Ex-Gov. E. A. STRAW, President. 
JOHN C, FRENCH, Secretary. FRANK A. McKEON, Special Agent. 
J. WHITON, Agent, Nos. 165 and 167 Broadway, New York; and CHAS TREDICK 
No. 419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
VWiseaen DEPARTMENT, 206 La Salle St., Chicago. W. W. CaLpwe tt, Gen’! Agent. 


MERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or PHILADELPHIA, 





Ss. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 





GEORGE W. HILL, President. JOHN S, WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


EW ENGLAND MUTUALLIFEINS. Co. 


POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 














PE TN, Be, PEC ieikadasdccendasoréncaspascontituneseceenannudequanewount $15,941,879.40 
PEE. Acuucencuncesicnbenssubiosaunreiciddettnecuteseteseceensaineboos 13,352,918.88 
GRIME. «0 nc cccccccncccscvcs. sccccencnsecncsecns cose ccccccceescese ces $2,588,960.52 


For terms, etc., address either of the undersigned: 
Benj. F. Stevens, President. Jos. M.Gissens, Secretary. W. C, Wricut, Actu- 
ary. Dwicut Foster, Counsel. Joun Homans, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CO., 


No. 141 Broapway, N. Y. City. 
ABSTRACT FROM STATEMENT JAN. 1, 188r. 





Reserve for unearned premiums --......-....-------- Ais KNeSEEdERaeeenmenceied $340,160.00 
ov Pe EE GR vetcctdcadernescseadcumsbiosdesndascensueonomcaens 59,564.00 
CE I iis nese cans esnecotsenssensounsetacsonscsustconetsenesnocseses 300,000.00 
DO I sich whet edcdcedicccnsascnces. casccscbecsccsseassconcusscestcsce sens 150,999.00 
Total Assets .....-. ..2-------0---2--- 22002 0- + -o one once eons eens $850,723.00 


OHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-President. GEO, R. CRAWFORD, President. 
M. H. BOWNE, Treasurer. JOHN Q. UNDERHILL, Secretary. 
M. O. BROWN, General Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


—— UNION ASSURANCE CO. 


OF LONDON. 





Western Dep't, Cuicaco, Irt.—C. F. Mullins, Resident Secretary. 
New Encianp Dep’r, Boston, Hass.—U. C. Crosby, General Agent. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, ALFRED PELL, Manager. 
CHARLES SEWALL, AssisTaANT MANAGER, 
New York Offices, - - - ~ 37 and 39 Wall St. 





oo L. OBRION, 


BOSTON, MASS.. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR NEW ENGLAND. 





FIRE ASSOCIATION, OF PHILADELPHIA, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, OF PHILA. 
-DELPHIA. 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEWARK. 
NEW YORK CITY INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 





HE ACCIDENT INSURANCE COm. 
PANY OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Orcanizep A.D. 1872. 

President, Siti ALEXANDER T. GALT, G.C.M.G. 
Vice-President, JOHN RANKIN, Esq. General Manager, EDW. RAWLINGS, 
HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, P. Q. 

AUTHORIZED C PIT#L, - - $500,000. 
$100,000 in Government Bonds deposited with Ins. Department of the State of New York 


H. S. BULL & CO., State Agents 
For New York, Vermont, New HampsuHire AND Ney Jersey. 
35 and 37 State St., Albany, N. Y, 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 234 BROADWAY, (OPP. P. O.) 
T. T. Bruce, Genera AGENT. 











ee LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Nos. 320 and 322 Broadway, N. Y. 





W. M. COLE, President. 


D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary 


DANIEL AYRES, M. D., LL.D., Medical Director. 


ASSETS, - - - - - $2,482,398.70. 





ee INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Watertown, N. Y., 





CASH CAPITAL, $250,000, 








OEE SN rossi cikaciacntinncdbodcdesad\ensnsanubneseveccuns $431,410.88 
Total Liabilities including re-insurance reserve,........-----------.---------- 124.360.26 
Surplns as regards Policyholders.... ...-..2.-.--22-e-ceece--oneeeee eres eee ee 307,050.62 
Surplus as regards Stockholders, Adril 1, 1881,......-----.-------------------- 57,050.62 


GEO. B. PHELPS, President. W. W. TAGGART, Vice-President. 
A. H. WRAY, Secretary. 
New York Agency with 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 141 Broapway. 





ERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Assets January 1st, 1881.....-.-. -.---------+------------ 200-200-002 ---200-- $3,516,432.85 
Bsebieeres Jeneaty 28t, 1082... cccccccccccccccc cscs ccocenncccccccccccesscccce 3,169,097.75 
Surplus (Mass.) 4 per cent -....----------- 000 -00n nnn n nnn nn nee nnn ences ee seeee 347,335-12 


OFFICERS : 
YAMES M. BARKER, Vice President. WILLIAM R, PLUNKETT, President. 
JAMES W. HULL, Secr’y and Treas. WM. H. HALL, Ass’t Secretary. 


New YorRK AGENCY, 271 Broadway, Cor. Chambers Street. 


aoa FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 








Boreel Building, 113 & 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cash Capital, 





(INCORPORATED, MARCH, 1853.) $300,000.00 
crel ‘CHAS, WENDELL, President. 





W. K. SCHENCK, Act. Secretary. 





ENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 921 Chestnut Street. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. —-— Assets, $7,467,181.35 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Surplus returned annually in reduction of Premiums or to increase Insurance. Policies non- 
forfeitable by the rules of the Company. Endowment Policies 
issued at Life Rates. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. ; 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-Presiden!, 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY AUSTIE, Secretary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Assistant Secretary. 





EDWARD A. JONES, General Agent, 160 Fulton St., N. Y+ 
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